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This is the 
(made especialiy for Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida), edited trom our offices at Birmingham, 
Ala., and having 100,060 CIRCULATION weekly. 
The four editions of The Progressive Farmer 


are:— 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, Birmingham....... 


100,000 
CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA, Raleigh....... . . 120,000 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Memphis..........110,000 


TEXAS EDITION, Dallas.... 
TOTAL GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, 456,000 
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i All subscriptions “stop when out” 






















Dear Friend:- 


To Every Progressive Parmer Subscriber, 


Birmingham, Ala., December 26, 1925 






This letter is really from "YOUR HIRED MAN* who wants a job with you again in 


1926. 


"He wants to be hired-- 
Or know why he's fired.” 


This *hired man® who wants a job with you again in 1926 is THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. He has been working with you quite a while now--and doing hie level best. 


And doesn't he deserve to have his 
works regularly POR ONLY 2 CENTS A WEEK--AND BOARD 


"When we make a friend we don't like to lose 


We think so--and hope you do. 
Yet every year thousands and thousands of friends who really like The 


him," 


game job @gain in 


ote 


6--especially when he 


} HIMSELP? 


Progressive Farmer and will tell us so if we see them, nevertheless let their sub- 


scriptions drop and their papers stop. 


didn't mean to. 


So here's the point:-- 


le 


WILL EXPIRE IN THE NEXT 60 DAYS. 
them to lose their ® 


and don't want 
1926--but 8.4 ¢ 


Le 


I l must 


They lose their "HIRED MAN® when they 


Lots and lote of Progressive Farmer subscriptions HAVE JUST EXPIRED--or 
We don't want to lose-any of these good friends-- 
ired Man" (that is, if they really want him) if 


Lots of other folks whose subscriptions expire in the SPRING, SUMMER AND 


PALL OF 1926--they will get busy and forget to renew promptly, and hence miss some 
copies if they don't renew right now. 


No matter to which of these classes you belong therefore, we again call your 
attention to our great 40TH BIRTHDAY ONCE=IN-TEN-YEARS SUBSCRIPTION OFFER:-- 


a - 


ri ae - 


ver 
¥ | 


Here’s a mournful blank below if you want to fire us (just tell us why), and 
@® jolly blank below if you want +o hire us. 


Sincerely yours, 
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lL. FIRING COLUMN 
(Sign below if you want te fire us) 
Dear Progressive Farmer:—. 
i have your application asking to serve as my 


hired man again in 1926.. | am NOT employing 
you for the following reasons:— 


ee 
i 


ee ee) 








I. HIRING COLUMN 


(Sign below if 





Dear Progressive Farmer: — 


Yes, my family and I want you as our hired 
man again in 1926. I enclose $........ for my 
renewal 12 months and for Progressive Farmer 
one year to new subscribers named below. (See 
“Five Rules” herewith.) 


eee ere ee eee eee eee ee eee 
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iil. REMEMBER THESE FIVE RULES 


» this offer we are csivinr g the 
eft of agents’ commissions, 
is good only for orders sent 
by mail and cannot be sent 


roemts., 


2 Ne matter when your subscription ex- 
pires, you may take advantage of this offer 
and your subscription will be extended one 
year from its present expiration. 

3. If you send more than one new subscriber, 
ADD 50 CENTS extra for each such name. 

4& If any such new subscription is a Christ- 
mas and New Year's gift from you, PUT AN 


X-MARK by the person's name and we will | — 


send him or her a beautiful Christmas card an- 
nouncing your gift. 

5. If you wish a 1926 Farmers’ Account and 
Record Book (15c), Progressive Farmer binder 
(38c), or any Progressive Farmer books, clip 


the notice on page I] and attach to your order | | 


herewith. 
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to be “Farm Success Year.” 





CLARENCE POB 


“Subseriber’s Year” 





O EVERY Progressive Farmer Subscriber, BY 
Dear Friend:— 


1926 is going to be your year—and it is going 


which we 


The Most Largely Circulated Jan. 16—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Poultry Raising. 
Farm W eekly on Earth! Jan. 23—Labeor Saving Ideas and Devices That Have Help- 
ed Me. 


And to all our host.of 475,000 
farm subscribers and their families, 


we say 1926 is going to be your Feb. 13—-How The Progressive Farmer Has Helped Me and 
year—is going to be pre-eminently y 


Again 1926 is going to be “Farm Success Year” De- 


Its Your Year—And “Farm Success Year’ 


Unprecedented Plans for Celebrating Our 40th Anniversary in 1926 
‘How Tenants Became Landowners” 


PEAKING of real successes, our admiration is 
always greatest for the man who has fought his 
way upward from the bottom rung of the ladder : 


CLARENCE POE TAIT BUTLER 
W. C. LASSETTER EUGENE BUTLER 


Editors, The Progressive Farmer 


These are the two slogans we have adopted for our 
Fortieth Anniversary, 
celebrate (with gratitude to Provi- 

dence and to our grand army of _ Jan. 
loyal su>scribers) as— 


ates Bag peed AND SUCCESSES. ON EACH 
F THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


2—1925 Experiences with Farm Crops. 
Jan. 9—1925 Experiences With Livestock and Dairying. 


Feb. 6—What' Farm Implements and Machinery Have Help- 
ed Me Most. 


My Family. 


because we Feb. 2—Reference Special. 
are going to call on your experiences, ideas, opinions Feb. 27—Mistakes, Failures, 
and counsel to a greater extent than ever before. 


and Successes in Using Com- 
mercial Fertilizers. 

6—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes with Farm Build- 
ings—Residences, Barns, Cribs, Silos, Etc. 


Mar. 





TAIT BUTLER 


helps the man in such cases, and either the wife or t. e 
husband may write the true story for us. 


We will pay $25 for the best such experience letter. 

















“Who breaks his birth’s invidious var, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, | 
And grapples with his evil star.” 

All over the South -there are ex- 
amples of this sort—heroic men an | 
women who have fought their way 
up from tenancy to home ownershi >. 
If you have yourself climbed fro u 
tenancy to home ownership, tell u; 
how you did it—your struggles au | 
your successes. Always the wi-c 


cause we are going to adopt as our main feature the 
live, vital, pulsing stories of farmers who have suc- 
ceeded—large farmers, small farmers, and middle-sized 
’ farmers, cotton farmers, tobacco farmers, general crops 


Mar. 13—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Raising Truck 
Crops. 

Mar. 20—Experfiences in Getting Richer Lands. 

Mar. 27—Gardening Mistakes and Successes. 


sent us befere January 10 and $2 for every other suc. 
letter we are able to print. Send on your letters now. 
Make them short, using not more than 300 words, or _ 
certainly not more than 600. 







farmers, dairy farmers, fruit 
truckers, poultrymen, ete. 


Making 1926 “Farm Success 


Year” 


VERY other week during 1926 we 

E wish to print one such report of a 
man who is doing notably good 
farming in one of these lines. Farmers, 
county agents, and other agricultural lead- 
ers» throughout the ‘Mississippi Valley 
, States are requested to nominate successful 
farmers who should be included in these 
stories of farm successes. Practically 
every county in the South has some man 
who stands out as having won success in 
His the face of the obstacles that beset farm- 
ing. We will count upon our friends call- 
ing our attention to many of these men 
who deserve special merit for their fine 
work. Many stories of such successes have 








farmers, 








ARE WE WORTH 2 CENTS A WEEK? 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS:— 
On this page and the following pages are the plans we have 
made to serve you—the farmers, farm wives, and farm boys and 
girls—during 1926. 

We editors are your HIRED MEN—that’s all we are—and before 
asking you to hire us by sending your renewal, it’s only fair to tell you 
what we can do and will promise to do during the coming year. 

We don’t make vague promises, but we get right down to brass 
tacks and tell you just exactly where and how we will be RIGHT ON 
THE JOB for you every week that comes. 

Now then will we be worth 2 cents a week to you and your whole 
family—or really JUST 1 CENT A. WEEK if you take advantage of 
eur great JUBILEE SUBSCRIPTION OFFER on page 2? 

Read our program and then hire us—or fire us. But we hope you 
will find us worth 2 cents a week and hire us again for 1926. 

Sincerely your hired men, THE EDITORS. 















Great Men Send “Success 
Talks for Farm Boys” 


OR the farm boys who read our paper 
F«- expect to print a “Success Talk’ 
every week from some distinguished 
American whose fame and achievement will 
make his words of counsel and suggestion 
doubly important. President Calvin Cool- 
idge is asked to lead the list, as Presiden: 
Woodrow Wilson twice before sent special sy 
messages to our farm boy readers, and 
Theodore Roosevelt once. Among thos? 
whose letters are already on hand—an: 
more are coming in every day now—ar: 
the following eminent men :— 
William Howard Taft, ex-President of the 


United States, Chief Justice United States 
Supreme Court. 

Sir Horace Plunkett, Ireland’s greatest liv- 
ing statesman. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, ex-President Harvard 


WOM SRO Bate eae 


—_ already been secured and our editors and 
' contributors promise an ample supply for 






University. s 
Thomas A. Edison, America’s greatest in- 








ventor. 





» the year. Even as this is written our 
4 | associate editor, Mr. Niven, is visiting a 
‘@  ‘wmber of farmers who have been pointed out as ex- 
emplary examples of successful farming. 


How Subscribers Have Found the Way 
to Success 
[° OUR efforts to make 1926 a genuinely helpful 





eo nre 


“Farm Success Year” for our readers, however, we 

shall not depend.on men we may hunt up and visit. 
You are asked, and every subscriber is asked, to give us 
| the benefit of your experiences in helping others toward 
| the success that we should like to see every Southern 
farmer achieve — and especially do 
we ask subscribers who have never 
written before.to write for usin. 
1926. Arid to this end we repeat 
that we are asking readers to report 
not only successes achieved by them 
but also the mistakes and failures 
over which they have stumbled on 
the road to success. 


‘Following are the subjects we have 
selected for discussion in our .1926 
“Farmers’ Experience Meetings;’ a cash_prize of $10 
being given for the best letter. in each case, a prize of . 
$5 for the second best letter, and payments at our usual 
Space rates for all other letters printed :-— 


a 








RB ee: 





Apr. 3—How I Have Succeeded in Growing Enough Feeds. 
Apr. 10—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Grewimg To- 
bacco.” 


Apr. 17—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes with Soybeans. 
Apr. 24—Experiences in Paying “Time Prices” or in Getting 
Away From That System. 


May 1--Experiences in Combating Nutgrass, Bermuda, and 
Johnson Grass. ‘ 

May 8~Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Growing Pea- 
nuts. 


May 15—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Fighting Boll 
Weevils. 

Aug. 14—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Growing Clover. 

Sept. 1l—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Getting Pas- 
tures. 

Sept. 18—-How I Have Improved My Crops by Seéd Selection. 

Sept. 25—Successes in Getting and Holding Good Tenants. 

Oct. 2—Making Sales and Satisfied Customers for Improved 
Seeds and Purebred Hogs, Cattle, and Poultry. 

Oct. 9—Experiences in Getting Loans Through Intermediate 
Credit Banks and Federal Land Banks. 

Oct. 16—Lessons I Have Learned from Farm Neighbors. 

Oct. 23—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Dairying. 

Nov. 6—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes With Home Or- 
chards. : 


Nov. 2—Snecessful Farming in the Mountains. 

Nov. 27—Successful Women Farmers. 

Dec. 4-How the County Agent Has Helped Me Succeed. 
Dec. 11—How I Made My Best Crop This Year. 

Dec. 18—Improving Rural Community Life. 


~ 











Gifford Pimchet, Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Theodore E. Burtem, ¢x-Senator and Congressman. 
William Gibbs McAdoo, ex-Secretary of the Treasury. 
David F. Houston, ex-Secretary of Agriculture. 
Josephus Daniels, ex-Secretary of the Navy. 
George Horace Lerimer, editor Saturday Evening Post. 
Luther Burbank, eminent plant specialist. . 
Dr. Thomas N. Carver, of Harvard University. 
John Sharp Williams, formerly United States Senator, 
Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, famous agricultural scientist. 
Hoke Smith, former United States Senator, joint author 
of Smith-Hughes and Smith-Lever Acts, 
. Fairfax Harrison, President Southern Railway. 
Dr. James R. Angell, president Yale University. 
Dr. J. H. Kirkland, chancellor Vanderbilt University. 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, former United States Commissioner of 


Education. 
Hon. Hiram Johnson, United States 
Senator from California. 
Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, president _ 
University of Virginia. 
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Secretary of Agriculture William M. Jardine. 

Hon. Frank O. Lowden, ex-Governor of Illinois and dis- 
tinguished agricultural leader. 

Dr. Kenyon Lv Butterfield, President American Country 
Life Association. 

Mr. 0. A. Bradfute, ex-President American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Dr. B. W. 
Exchange. 

Charles..S. Barrett, President National Farmers’ 

Henry A. Wallace, editor Wallace’s Farmer. 

Walton Peteet, Secretary National Counci] Farmers’ Co- 
operative Associations. 

Gifford Pinghot, Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Louis J. Taber, Master National Grange. 

John Fields, noted agricultural leader of Oklahoma. 

George H. Stevenson, former President Federal Land Bank, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Hon. A. F, Lever, of South Carolina, distinguished author 
of the Smith-Lever Bill. 

Bradford Knapp, President Oklahoma Agricultural College. 

Dr. Henry C. Taylor, former Chief Bureau of Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Charles J. Galpin, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Aaron Sapiro, noted leader in codperative marketing. 


Closer Contact With the Colleges 


Te state college of agriculture, the experiment 


Kilgore, President American Cotton Growers’ 


Union. 


stations, and the extension divisions of the col- 

leges are the most valuable agencies in the service 
of the farmers of any state. Through our columns we 
expect to keep our readers fully informed as to the 
farm practices recommended by these agencies in Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Florida. With the aid of such able 
and well informed correspondents as Paul Tabor, P. O. 
Davis and J. F. Cooper, we can get the recommenda- 
tions of the leaders in these several states to our readers 
at a time when they can be of greatest service. 


More Farm News Notes From County 
Agents, Etc. 


ARDLY anything of greater interest and value to 
H farmers comes to our desk than the copies of 

reports from county agents as to the progress 
the farmers of their counties are making. The stuff 
not only has news value and human interest, but a cer- 
tain dramatic quality—enabling us 
to visualize all the tens of thou- 
sands of farms over Dixie where 
farmers are actually putting into 
practice the progressive ideas need- 
ed for getting richer lands, bigger 
crops, better livestock, prettier 
farm homes, and a richer com- 
munity life. During 1926 we hope 
to print a bunch of such reports 
from county agents nearly every 
week. 

We also expect to strive even harder than this year 
to keep our readers informed as to all the other most 
important farm news of Georgia, Alabama and Flor- 
ida— farmers’ organizations, farmers’ movements, 
farm leaders, coGperative marketing, crop and market 
developments, etc. 





PAUL TABOR 


Special Attention to Women’s Interests 


AMOR .years and years we have had the best woman’s 
Precosrtien in America, conducted by Mrs. W. N. 

Hutt, who has given her whole time to this work, 
In fact, ours was about the first, if not the first, farm 
paper in America to employ a whole time editor for 
its woman’s department. Certainly Mrs. Hutt’s an- 
nouncements of her special plans for 1926 as given on 
page 12 will appeal to every woman reader. 


Nor is this all that we have planned for our women 
readers. Not only shall we issue four special Woman’s 
Numbers during 1926 (such an issue appearing every 
time there is a fifth Saturday in any month) but our 
women readers may count confidently on having a num- 
ber of subjects of special interest to them in the last 
issue in each month, no matter whether it is a fourth 
or a fifth. 


In this last issue in each month a special “drawing 
card” will be the inimitable articles by Mrs. Lindsay 
Patterson, in which she will continue to combine humor, 
philosophy, and practical instruction about beautifying 
every farm home inside and outside, giving especial 
attention to flowers, trees and shrubbery. The great 
distinction of Mrs. Patterson is that she puts so much 
cheer, humor, and enthusiasm into her subjects that 
she can make us all do a lot of real, sure-eno work 
about beautifying homes and grounds before we out 
that it really isn’t play. 


1926 Special Issues . 


OST really important farm subjects are dis- 
cussed week. after week in our paper. Some 
subjects, however, we feel do not get sufficient 

attention in our regular issues, and we have therefore 











set aside eleven issues of our paper in which the sub- 
jects indicated below will have special prominence :— 


Jan. 23—Labor Saving Ideas and Devices. 

Jan. 30—Winter Number for Farm Women. 

Feb. 13—Fortieth Anniversary Number. 

Feb. 20—Reference Special. 

March 6—Farm Building Special (including barns, silos, 
etc.). 

May 29—Early Summer Number for Farm Women. 

July 31—Summer Woman’s Number. 

Sept. 4—Paint, Lights, and Waterworks. 

Oct. 36—Fall Woman’s Number. 

Nov. 13—Forestry Special. 

Dec. 18—Country Life Number. 


n “Honest-to-Goodness”’ 
Department 
W: SHALL continue to give in 1926 as we have 


Horticultural 


given in 1925 the best garden and orchard fea- 
tures ever carried in a Southern farm paper. 
In addition to his regular “Garden and Orchard” de- 
partment, with its crisp, meaty answers to hundreds of 
readers’ inquiries, its short, timely 
hints, etc., and his full page review 
each month of “The Most Impor- 
tant Garden and Orchard Jobs 
This Month,’ Mr. Niven expects 
during 1926 to treat with especial 
emphasis and thoroughness a num- 
ber of the most important garden 
and orchard problems as follows: 
1. Why and With What to Spray 
Fruit Trees in Winter. 


2. Spring and Summer Sprays Nec- 
essary to Prevent Fruit Rotting and Being Wormy. 


3. Fertilizing Fruit Trees: When to Fertilize and What 
Kind to Use. 

4. Cultivating the Orchard. 

Marketing Surplus Vegetables and Fruits at 
Markets. 

Making a Fall and Winter Garden. 

Best Methods With Watermelons and Cantaloupes. 
Best Orchard Cover Crops and When to Sow Them. 
How to Harvest Pecans. 
. Storing Vegetables in Winter. 

ll. How to Succeed With Strawberries. 

12. Successful Methods With Blackberries, 
and Raspberries 





L. A. NIVEN 


Road- 


ca 
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Dewberries, 


Special Attention to Cotton Subjects 


AID Paul Tabor of the Georgia College of Agri- 
S culture in a recent note :— 

“As an added feature I should like to see a 
column each week devoted to cotton. The leading 
wealth-producing crop in the South is not ade- 
quately represented in any of our papers. Nine 
tenths of the farmers would be interested in: manu- 
facturing news or anything new about or pertain- 
ing to our principal crop.” 

The South’s greatest cash crop is not to be ignored. 
Neither has it been ignored in the past. For 40 years 
the editorial policy of The Progressive Farmer has 
been shaped around cotton and how to make it of 
greatest profit to the South. Yet cotton itself has not 
had a definite little nook in the paper—a place where 
you can always find it. For, the coming year, therefore, 
we plan to follow Mr. Tabor’s suggestion and provide 
a column for cotton itself—a place where cotton and 
the things of interest about it can always be found. 


Plans for Clarence Poe's Page 


LTHOUGH varying his program to meet new con- 
ditions as they arise, Clarence Poe plans to follow 
about this schedule for his special page :— 


First Week—“Hilltop Farm Notes’: A variety of 
experiences and reflections based 
on the daily problems of his own 
farm on which he lives. 


Second Week—“The World’s 
News: An Independent Interpre- 
tation of the Trend of Events.” 


Third Week—A summary and 
review of our readers’ opinions on 
a dozen vital issues affecting the 
problem of “Making Life Itself a 
Success in 1926,” as follows :— 


January—How We Have Found Increased Happiness 
Through Good Literature. (Tell how good books, maga- 
zines, and periodicals have furnished inspiration, cheer, 
higher ideals, and practical helpfulne for you and your 
family; give specific examples of how books or other pub- 
lications have influenced and affected your life and thought.) 


February—How We Have Found Inckeased Happiness 
Through Good Music. (Tell just what music has meant 
to you and your family—music in the home, singing, the 
violin, piano, etc.; radio, music-reproducing machines, church 
music, community, singing, famous singers and musicians 
you have heard, etc.) 

March—How We Have Found Increased Happiness Through 
Good Art. (Describe famous pictures that are favorites of 
yours and of your family, and tell why they are favorites, 
what subtle influences they seem to have; what other. pic- 
tures, sculptures, etc., you have enjoyed, and what they 
have meant to you.) 


Apri—How Wé Have| Found Happiness Through the 


J. FRANCIS COUPER 
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The Progressive Far 


Sports of Forest, Field, and Stream. (Fishing, hunti 












tramping, horseback riding, fox hunting, swimming, 
life, ete. Describe these favorite sports of yours and 7 Fo! 
and how they appeal to you and meet a need that not : 
else seems quite to fill.) — : agg 
“ May—How We Have Found Increased Happiness in Other § od 
Forms of Recreation. (Picnics, moving pictures, indoor _ atten! 
games, outdoor games, motor trips, vacation parties, Visits a ver 
to famous cities, etc.) flictec 
June—How We Have Found Increased Happiness Th: , 
Friendship and Fellowship. (Developing closer friendship 
with neighbors and relatives; family reunions; farmers’ _ 
clubs; farm women’s clubs; boys’ and girls’ clubs; church 
societies; school and neighborhood improvement associa. 
tions, etc.) 
July—How We Have Increased Our Happiness Through _ 
Finer Home Rela’ # (Seeking and developing the idea] with | 


comradeship and partnership between husband and wife 
and between parents and children; sharing the interests and 
struggles of sons and daughters and nurturing them into - | 
the highest development; cultivating the happiest relations 
in the daily life of the home.) 4 


August—How We Have Found Increased Happiness 

h Good Physical Health and Habits for K os 

Healthy. (Report lessons learned and how learned in est 

lishing vigorous good health and the rules used in achiey- 
ing and maintaining this result.) 

September.—How We Have Found Increased Happiness _ 
Through Wiser Self-Control (or Better Mental Health and 
Hygiene). (Indicate how habits of worry, bad temper, anxi- 
ety, impatience, etc., have been banished and right habits of 
even-tempered cheerfulness, order, system, and calm cour- 




















age substituted.) Jan 
October—HMow We Have Found Increased Happiness Feb 
Through a Love of Beauty in Earth and Nature. (What Ma: 
aré the manifestations and appearances in physical nature— Ma 
mountains, rivers, seas, fields, forests, marshes, flowers, Small 
trees, sunsets, starlit skies, etc.—that delight or soothe or 
exalt you? What forms of beauty most please you or add. Ap: 
to your happiness and how?) Ma: 

November—How We Have Found Increased Happiness Jun 

in Old Age. (How old men and women nearing or past their Paras: 
“three score years and ten” have achieved a serene content: — Jul; 
ment and continued usefulness and activity within the newer A 

limits of their strength.) fully. 

December—How We Have Increased Happiness Sep 

Through the Beauty and Force of Religion. (Tell what re- Super 
ligion really means to you, not in hackneyed, stereotyped p 
language, nor in words that have to do with creeds or Oct 
sects or ceremonies, but tell rather what measure oj Has I 
strength, consolation, and uplift it has brought to your Nov 
spirit; what new and vital sense of the kinship of man’s Dec 
spirit with divinity, what new certainty and confidence 

that an Almighty Power is ever in us and ever at our 

command in our quest of Truth and Beauty and Goodness.) 

Fourth Week—It is now our custom to try to make N 
our last issue each month of espe | 
cial interest to,farm women. When | 
the fourth issue is not.the last is South 
sue in the month Clarence Poe will “that i 
usually write one of his “Success ~ “T 
Talks for Farm Boys” or anoth 1925 
er installment of “Hilltop Farm Sreti 
Notes.” When the fourth issue is SS edi 
the last issue in the month, he will ea 
either write “A Letter to Mrs. ada 

P. 0. DAVIS Farmer” or else he will turn his 3 
pulpit over to Mrs. Lindsay Pat- Of 
terson to help him in his constant endeavor to help make going 
the South “The Land of Beauty” it ought to be. that 1 
‘ judgr 

u . our 
The Editorial Page -* 
setter 

OSEPH Pulitzer, one of the greatest journalists the that < 

world has produced, made it the first requirement — and ¢ 
of his paper that the first editorial in every issue — Saath 
should deal with the livest subject before the people a” Voice 


that time and present to the readers a vigorous 
well-reasoned judgment based on a thorough exomitng 
tion of all the facts. 


It is our ambition to have our editorial page deal «| 
the same vagorous, sincere fashion with all the grea) 
problems affecting the farmer’s welfare, both national — 
farm problems and the local farm problems of thé > 
South and of the states which each of our, edition’, 
serves. 


New Plans for “Farm Work This Week 4 
and Next” 
D ize 0 1926 it is our plan to follow the follow- 




















ing plan for page 3 or our “Business Farmers” 

Calendar” page :— : 

First Week—Farm Work (Crops, Soils, Fertilizers, Farm. 

Management, Marketing, etc.) This Week and Next. ‘Sa 

Second Week—Work for the Month With Garden, © 
and Truck Crops. 

Third Week—Farm Work This Week and Next. 


Fourth Week—Work With Livestock and Dairy 
Month and Next. 


‘The Road to Carolina’”—and Ano 
Good Serial 


Piste a good serial is one of our hardest je $. 



















In “The Road to Carolina” we have what we reg 

as one of the best pieces of fiction we have pri 
—a story over which the author has brooded me 
after month and year after year, studying all the 5 
tory of Revolutionary times with the sincerity of + 
trained historian. The result is that Daniel Craig, Re 
olutionary hero, will always stand out in one’s mind 
a real flesh-and-blood character, while to, read his 2 
ventures gives the feeling of having actually hv 
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‘ . shall have their say, 
VIP SS ul! leaving us also to 
/ ~m" defend ourselves as 


through the stirring pioneer days in which he figures. 
Following “Thé Road to Carolina” we expect to 
print another serial of equal excellence. And follow- 
“ing “Forty Years of Faking,” which attracted so much 
attention in our columns last year, we expect to print 
a very remarkable exposure of how the sick and af- 
flicted are swindled by medical quacks and fakers. 


Thirteen Live Poultry Subjects 


HE subject of poultry is of. interest to farmers 
sf everywhere. Knowing this to be a fact, we plan 
to enlarge our poultry department in 1926, and 
with this in mind, our readers are’to be called upon for 


‘help. You will be asked to give us the benefit of your 


experience in poultry raising, cov- 
ering the following subjects, one 
each month in the year except 
March when you will be asked to 
write on two subjects. For the 
best letter received a prize of $10 
will be given, while for the second 
best letter there will be a $5. prize. 
All other letters we can use will 
: be paid for at space rates.. Here 
J. B. Woor are the subjects :— 

January.—How I Obtained Heavy Winter Egg Production. 

February—How I Successfully Brood Chicks. 

Mar.h—How I Succeeded in the Broiler Business. 

March—How I Constructed a Good Poultry House at 
Small Cost. 

April—How I Obtained a Premium for My Eggs. 

May—How I Raise Green Feed Successfully at all seasons. 

June—How I Keep My Flock Free From Lice and Other 
Parasites. 

July—How I Condition Poultry for Market for Top Prices. 

"uaa Method of Raising Young Turkeys Success- 
fully. . 

September—How Purebreds 
Superiority. 

October—How Coéperative Marketing of Poultry and Eggs 
Has Helped Me. 

November—Home-mixed Rations That I Feed Profitably. 

December—My Success in Raising Chickens on Shares. 


“The Voice of the Farm” 


ee one of our chief ambitions for 1926 is 





Have Demonstrated Their 


to let our readers know exactly how the most 

energetic, original, and courageous thinkers among 
Southern farmers feel about anything and everything 
‘that is engaging their attention. 

“The Voice of the Farm” as opened up by us during 
1925 will act as a safety valve in which even rebels and 
heretics may have their say. Folks who disagree with 
us editorially are going to be invited to express them- 
selves—briefly and concisely—and folks who have ideas 
about subjects that would not otherwise get attention. 

Of course on matters of actual farm practice we are 
going to stick squarely by our plan of printing nothing 
that we do not regard as sound and based on the best 
judgment and experience available. We owe that to 
our readers, and they may read every 
fetter in our paper with the assurance 
that we believe it agriculturally sound 
and correct unless we express our dis- 
sent in an Editor's Note. In “The 
Voice of the Farm,” however, we ex- 
pect to get away from the standard 
matters of agricultural practice and 
get into the field of opinion, where we 
shall let men battle like gladiators for 
their ideas—and may the best man 
win! Hence, folks who disagree with 

~ us about matters and 
f Vile s ‘say why in _ brief 
notes, meaty and 
right - to - the - point, 





best we can. 

“The Voice of the 
Farm” cannot be given much space, 
but nevertheless we expect it to be 
one of the spiciest departments in our 
Paper during 1926. 


Dr. Butler’s Livestock Page 


ECAUSE of the fact that this ar- 
rangement transfers to page 3 
many of the timely “Livestock - 
and Dairy Hints for the Month” which 
Dr. Butler has previously published 
on his special page, he is now left free 


Health Sermonettes for 1926 


NE of the most popular features of The Progres- 
QO sive Farmer is the Health Department conducted 
by Dr. Register. We believe that almost any- 
body, after reading the following list of subjects he 
will discuss during 1926 will decide that these Health 
Sermonettes alone will be worth the subscription price: 


Health Examinations. The Dairy Herd in Relation 


Nutrition. to Health. 
Worry. How to Be Healthy Without 
Cheerfulness. Cost. 


The Community Nurse. 
How Grandma Can Help. 
Quacks and Quackery. 
Asthma. 

Dr. Osler’s Challenge. 
Taking Care of the Mind. 
Pneumonia. 

Chickenpox. 

Health in Relation to the 
Garden and Orchard. 
Proper Care of Meat From a 

Health Standpoint. 
Vitamines. 
Questions a Baby Should Ask 
Before Being Born. 
How Far to Go in Self-Medi- 


Rest, Partial and Complete. 

Exercise and Play. 

Work, Mental and Physical. 

What Is a Headache? 

About the Bones of the Body. 

What the X-Ray Tells Us. 

Radium. 

Feeble-Mindedness. 

How to Live in Summer. 

How to Live in Winter. 

A Few Ideas About Home 
Sanitation. 

The Promiscuous Use of Dope. 

The Values of a County _ 
Health Department. 

The Skin and How to Care 


for It. cation. 

Consumption. Cancer. 

The Value of a Tuberculosis Some Causes of Physical 
Sanitorium. Bankruptcy. 

Pyorrhea. The House We Live In. 


Motherhood, From a Medical 
Standpoint. 

The Baby. 

The Pre-School -Child. 

The School Child. 

Contagious Diseases That Can 
Be Prevented. 


Sprains and Strains. 
Dieting in Relation to Teeth. 
Focal Infections. 

Care of Temporary Teeth. 
Care of Permanent Teeth. 
Care of the Eyes. 
Hookworm. 


Some Special Aims for 1926 


OME of our -other special aims for 1926 may be 
S briefly summarized as follows :— 

1. We are going to have a better-looking paper 
than ever before. “The Prettiest General Farm Weekly 
in America” is the goal we have set for ourselves, and 
we have genuine hopes of achieving it. As the most 
important item in this plan, we have already bought 
and paid for the most beautiful collection of cover 
pages—by all odds the most beautiful—that we have 
ever gotten together. And our inside pages will also 
be better illustrated than ever before, both with photo- 
graphs and original drawings. . 

2. Questions and answers about farm problenis near- 
ly always rank high in popularity whenever any test of 
farmer-opinion’is made. We shall develop this feature 
more strongly next year than ever before. 


3. An improved market service is also one of our 
special aims; and we shall not only try to advise readers 
of important changes in market trends when they occur, 
but we shall study the important statistics as to quantities 
of farm products on hand, consumption estimates, pros- 
pective acreage, and crop conditions, and other factors 
affecting prices and profits. Mr. Niven will give spe- 
cial attention to the fruit and vegetable market and its 
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prospects; Dr. Butler will write once a month on the 
cotton market situation; while the market trend of 
hogs, cattle, grains, feeds and fertilizers will also be 
given increased attention. 


4. Not only do we have on our staff men reared on 
farms and men now living on farms, but ever» 
year or two some Progressive Farmer man quits farm 
paper work entirely in order to go back end make 
farming his main business. This time it is Mr. George 
H. Alford who has gone back to his fine farm in Mis- 
sissippi. But Mr. Alford will write regularly for us 
once a month on “The Month’s Work With Farm Im- 
plements and Machinery,” basing this on experience. 


5. Lots of readers had rather miss almost anything 
than “Mistakes I Have Made.” 
This department is always full of 
human interest besides being of 
great practical helpfulness, and 
will be continued and probably en- 
larged during the coming twelve- 
month. 

6. Birthday parties for agri- 
cultural leaders are also on our 
program for 1926. As a rule, our 
farmers don’t know enough about 
the men in agricultural work who are doing most to 
serve them. So we are going to try to introduce one 
such leader to our readers each week, giving a photo- 
graph of him and a short sketch of his life about the 
time of his birthday. 

7. Just as Dr. Holland is preacher-in-chief to all the 
475,000 farm families who read our paper, Dr. Register, 
doctor-in-chief, the Cheerful Plowman poet laureate. 
and Bill Casper the official clown, so “Hambone” is 
our official philosopher. He will continue to utter 
words of profound wisdom growing out of his homely 
“Meditations,” while “Uncle John” will also reappear 
next year with his homely, horse-sense farm philosophy. 


8. And the first thing you know Bill Casper is going 
to be just about as popular as our preacher or doctor 
or poet. Bill is a real find, and while we haven't let 
him talk about anything but advertising so far, he is 
liable to break loose almost anywhere before 1926 is 
over. Better keep your eye on Bill! ‘ 

9. Our energetic and neighborly friend, Sam John- 
son, while not promising to talk for us every week dur- 
ing 1926, will also be heard from and always profitably. 

10. Our remarkably popular preacher, Dr. John W. 
Holland, himself farm-reared and a lover of farm life 
and farm folks, will continue to preach for us every 
week. 

11. In the recent balloting our “Cheerful Plowman” 
poet ranked surprisingly high, and being naturally 
tickled by applause and appreciation like other folks, 
he will no doubt be still more cheerful and sing still 
better songs during 1926. 

12. Instead of depending on our editorial staff to 
supply all the copy for “Farm Work This Week and 
Nest,” readers will be asked to send 
timely items based on their own ex- 
periences to be utilized in preparing 
this department. Especial emphasis 
will be laid on the matter of telling 
how to do things as well as when to 
do them. ; 

13. Instead of long articles from 
Standard Farm Paper Editors, one 
short article will be used in nearly 
every issue, thereby giving our read- 
ers the benefit of the best agricultural 
thought from all sections of America, 


14. The Best Thing 
I Heard Over Radio 
Last Week—that’s the 
subject The Radio 
Bug wants our read- 
ers to write about. 
For each and every 
letter on this subject 
we can publish we 
will pay $1. > 

Nor is this all of our plans and pro- 
gram for 1926. On page 12 Mrs. Hutt 
describes features designed especially 
for our farm women readers, and om 
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“My Best 1925 Crop and How! Made It} 


_ 


ee oOo P eax a 
The Progressive Far 


Experiences of Our Readers With Crops That Paid Them Best This Year 


The Wonder Watermelons 


($10 Prize Letter) 


E BEGAN double disking 17 acres 

of Bermuda pasture the first day of 
February with a tractor for a water- 
melon patch. We then flat broke and 
double disked again. I drove the trac- 
tor while my father set the fence posts. 
In putting up the fence we tied six rolls 
of fencing wire together and stretched 
630 yards at one time with the tractor 
and then handled the barbed wire the 
same way. 

We then checked the ground 12 feet 
each way with the disk harrow, omit- 
ting every seventh row for a wagon road. 
Dad rode the disk and stepped off at the 
ends, reset the poles while I turned 
around, thus eliminating stops. 

We put a liberal application of fertili- 
zer in the disk check, bedded up two 
furrow rows with a 14-inch sulky that 
had the beam set well over to the land 
wheel, pulling with tractor. Then we cut 
this down with the disk and rebedded. 
Hills were made with a potato fork or 
pronged hoe. No rain came during this 
time and it was too dry for seed to grow. 
So we sprouted them, March 7, near the 
stove with damp cloths and in the after- 
noon before they were ready to plant we 
watered five acres of hills, using a ton 
truck and four gasoline drums to haul 
the water, putting a quart to the hill. 
The seed were planted in the wet spot 
the next morning. We then watered five 
more acres the next afternoon, and so 
on. As a result of our extra work we 
got a 95 per cent stand and the plants 
grew off well. 

When plants had four leaves we hoed 
and thinned, leaving two in the hill, and 
worked the middles each way with trac- 
tor and spring tooth harrow. 


The plants soon began bunching to run 
so we barred off one side with a six inch 
Dixie plow and horse, side-dressed with 
100 pounds cottonseed meal to the acre 
and threw the furrow back at once. 


The salt marsh caterpillars came in the 
field when the runners were about a foot 
long. We used. four pounds of arsenate 
of lead to 50 gallons of water and spray- 
ed using a three-gallon, hand pressure 
spray pump. 

We kept the vines up on the row work- 
ing the middles with the spring-tooth, 
then hoed out the drill and broke out the 
middles deep with the tractor and a 12- 
inch gang, following this with the spring- 
tooth. About two acres never recovered 
from “the worm attack so we did not 
plow them out. 

We got a 10-inch rain about June 1, 
and on June 16, we pulled two carloads 
(1,800) melons. We shipped 13 carloads 
that averaged $225 per car, f. o.-b. 


Two men did all the work of raising 
the crop with the exception of one man 
who spent five days hoeing. In shipping 
we hired one man to drive the truck and 
I drove the tractor pulling two wagons. 


By trading work with a neighbor we cut 
out the shipping cost. 

The cost of growing this crop includ- 
ing fertilizer, fuel, labor and deprecia- 
tion on fence and machinery was as fol- 
lows: 


Fertilizer ........ $140 machinery ...... 200 
PGE Hiick cpa Gaswene 160 e40 
Labor nett eeneeee 100 TO ere de $2,925 
Depreciation on E 640 

fencing ......s0. =o CSREEIRE iseh98 ieee 
Depreciation on THR. a dass cteNs $2,285 


ANDREW JOHNSON. 
Galveston County, Texas. 


Editorial Comment.—In addition to the 
cost items given by Mr. Johnson, the rent 
of land might well be added. Allowing 
$5 an acre for rent of land, an addi- 
tional $85 is added to the cost, making 
the total $725, and leaving a profit of 
$2,200 or $130 per acre. 

The only thing about growing this fine 
crop we feel inclined to criticise ad- 
versely is the use of cottonseed meal in- 
stead of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, but possibly the latter mate- 
rials could not be obtained. 


$1,200 Net From Nine Acres 
in Apples 


($3 Prize Letter) 

Ascur the first of January a year 

ago, I asked my county agent for 
advice as to what crop would pay me 
best, and he said since I have nine acres 
of good apple trees I ought to treat 
them right this year and make some 
money. He advised me to plant some 
corn, cotton and hay, but to do my best 
with the apple orchard. 

I followed his instructions and sold my 
apple crop for $2,200 in one transaction. 
My labor, spray and fertilizer cost me 
$1,000 and I am $1,200 to the good. 

I sprayed my trees four times in the 
months of January and February, and in 
March and April I sprayed again, then 
in July, August and September I sprayed 
six times. I sprayed a short while be- 
fore I gathered my apples so that my 
sample for the state fair would be per- 
fect. I won first, third and fourth prizes 
and then the Farm Bureau marketing 
agent sold my entire crop without any 
further worry on my part. 

My orchard is on a hillside on rocky land 
that would not bring over $5 an acre or- 
dinarily and now since I have a thrifty 
orchard I have been offered $200 an acre. 
This land has been terraced under the 
directiori of the county agent and there is 
practically no wash to it. I use the 
rocks with which to brace the terraces. 

I plowed my orchard in January and 
hauled out leaf mold, rich dirt, stable 
manure, and all kinds of compost, be- 
sides using 200 pounds of complete com- 
mercial fertilizer. I cultivated my or- 
chard just as I cultivated my corn and 
allowed no weeds or other water draw- 
ing plants to grow, because in view of 
the very dry weather I knew my trees 
would naturally suffer, and they ‘did suf- 


* deep. 


fer, but since all trees in Arkansas suf- 

fered I took my chances along with other 

orchard growers. ROBERT JAMES. 
White County, Ark. 


Used the “Auburn Method” 


f hare best crop I made this year was 20 
acres planted to cotton. 

To start with, I lifted the old stalks 
with two mules to a steel beam single 
stock plow, using a 4-inch bull tongue 
scooter and plowing at least 10 inches 
I then bedded with a two-horse 
turn plow, a round to the row. I plowed 
out the middle with a 4-inch bull tongue 
and a pair of Johnston wings. All this 
work was done early in March. 

I let it alone until about April 15, I 
then ran my section harrow across the 
beds to break the crust and rake off the 
stalks on the beds. On April 24, I began 
planting, running a five-tooth scratcher 
set in a V shape ahead of the distributor 
and planter. As soon as the cotton was 
up to a stand I barred it off, chopped 
it out, leaving two stalks in the hill, 12 
inches apart. From then on, I cultivated 
shallow, plowing it every 10 days. 

I cultivated late, quitting about August 
10. I fertilized according to the Auburn 
method using 325 pounds to the acre, 
100 of soda, 200 of acid and 25 pounds 
of muriate. On this 20 acres I made 
6,735 pounds of lint cotton, which netted 
me $1,767.40 for the cotton and seed. To- 
tal expenses for making and gathering 
the crop were $461.50, leaving a profit 
of $1,305.90. 

I, my wife, a hired hand, and The 
Progressive Farmer made the cotton. 

L. M. C. 

Saint Clair County, Ala. 


45 Bales on 50 Acres 


($5 Prize Letter) 


Y BEST crop this year was cotton. 

On 50 acres of red, sandy loam land 
I made 45 bales averaging 492 pounds 
each. This land was plowed broadcast, 
six inches deep with a tractor in January 
and February. 


It was cut March 1, with a disk har- 
row and right behind this cutting was 
bedded with a riding disk cultivator. 
This made-a good seedbed. 

I then put 300 pounds of 10-4-4 fertili- 
zer per acre on top of beds about a week 
to 10 days before planting. On March 
28, I began planting pure Salisbury seed, 
one bushel to the acre, running a home- 
made plant drag in front of the planter, 
whith filled up the furrow made by the 
fertilizer distributors and left a low, flat, 
firm seedbed. 

Just as soon as the cotton began to 
come up, I went over it with a spring- 
tooth cultivator and in a few days had a 
perfect stand which I chopped out im- 
mediately, leaving one to five stalks ev- 
ery hoe’s width. I then put 100 pounds 
nitrate of soda per acre around it: and 


plowed with a spring-tooth cultivator 
again. 


In all, I plowed this cotton eight times, — 


using nothing but riding cultivators. They 
are the greatest labor savers a farmer 
can possibly have. 


Summing up, I will say, thorough pre 
paration, good pure seed, high grade fer. 


tilizer and fast, shallow cultivation did ; 


the trick and I believe it will do it 
: E. P. GAUTNEY, 
Pickens County, Ala. 


any year. 


Gives Better Cultivation Cred. 4 


it for Success 


S AN experiment this year on cot- 
ton, I picked 1% acres of ordinary 
land to plant as my “brag patch.” I first 
turned the land with a two-horse turner 
and immediately laid it off in rows four 
feet apart. I then went to the woods and 
raked up 25 loads of rotten leaves and 
strewed in the drills. On top of these 
leaves I strewed seven loads of stable 
manure and 300 pounds of acid. I then 
subsoiled it with a naked scooter and 
listed it. 
November. 


About the middle of March I bursted 
the list, relisted and bedded it up. On 
April 8, I planted using acid and nitrate 
of soda mixed at the rate of 100 pounds 
and 75 pounds, respectively, to the acre. 
I used 1% bushels of Cleveland Big Boll 
on my 1% acre plot. 

My cotton came up and I chopped it 
out when it had two leaves, leaving two 
or three stalks in a hill about hoe width. 
I let this stand three days and then dirted 
it with an 18-inch scrape. I let it stand 
seven days, then dirted it again using a 
20-inch scrape in order to keep from 
bleeding it. 
then put a furrow in the middle with a 
naked scooter. I let it stand seven days 
again and dirted it with a 22-inch scrape} 
then after seven more days I laid it by 
with a 24-inch scrape throwing the lap 
up the hill in order to hold moisture, 

I did not use any poison or pick up any 
squares, and from my 1% acre plot I 
gathered 1,500 pounds of seed cotton. 

Just below this patch on the same 
grade of land, I used fertilizer at the 
rate of 500 pounds per acre and plowed 
it differently and made 700 pounds of 
seed cotton to the acre. I had 15 acres 
in cotton including the patch and made 
eight bales. I believe if I had taken 
seven acres and given it the same treat- 
ment in every way that I did my 14 






acre plot, I would have made eight bales * 


with less work. 
Tallapoosa County, Ala. 
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ACCORDING to an estimate of 1924 — 


there were 2,941,294 miles of roads 
in the United States. 
measured a single continuous road, that 


road would encircle the world more than 7 


100 times. 
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A PINE HAY CROP ON“A VIRGINIA FARM THAT YIELDED FOUR TONS AN ACRE 
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T’S an awful job to get news for the 

paper now. About all the bugs have 

gone off to their winter homes out in 
the brush and along the garden fence, 
and I don’t get to see hardly any of 
them. Why, just 
this noon, I Was 
sitting down on some 
frost bitten bean 
stalks in that garden 
just across the road, 
when whom should 
I see but old Sam 
Squash Bug, hob- 
bling along as fast 
he could. 
“Why, hello, Sam,” 
I began, “How’s your rheumatism? And 
where—” But that’s as far as I got. 


“Don’t bother me,” he growled, “I got 
to hurry. That old trash pile down there 
that I picked out for winter ’s ‘bout filled 
with bugs a’ready, and if I don’t get a 
move on me, I’m goin’ t’ be left out in 
the cold.” And he hobbled on, growling 
something about having “no use for these 
here newspaper reporters nohow.” 


That’s what makes a newspaper re- 
porter’s life miserable. But I got a story 
just the same. I hopped up on a turnip 
leaf, just to look around and recover from 
my disappoinment, when glancing over 
the edge, I caught sight of old Aunt 
Theresa Turnip Louse—fat old Aunt 
Tessie who never was known to be in a 
bad humor; and I cheered up at once. 


“Good morning, Aunt Tessie,” I said, 
“Looks like you’d be going off to-find 
a warm place too, with all the rest of the 
bugs.” 

Aunt Tessie started, and turned around 
quickly, “Land sakes alive,” she said, 
“if it isn’t Jimmie Treehopper. What 
you doin’ ’round here, slippin’ up on a 
body and tryin’ to throw a fit into ’em? 
’Pears like you’d be findin’ somethin’ to 
make yerself useful at.” 
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Mrs. Turnip Louse Fears for Her Family 
By JIMMIE TREEHOPPER 


Qur Enterprising Special Reporter 


I always like to see Aunt Tessie try 
to act mad. Everybody knows her, 
and she always fails so miserably at be- 
ing serious. 


“Now, now, Aunt Tessie,” I said, “You 
know I’m always busy, getting items for 
the Bugville News. Remember that pic- 
ture of you and your 160 daughters we 
had in there last week. And I can’t be- 
gin to tell you how many compliments 
we received on your good looking family.” 


This remark accomplished just what I 
hoped it would, and Aunt Tessie began— 


“Lew, Jimmie, ain’t I the proud one to 
have all that fine lot of daughters. An’ 
that ain’t all, Jimmie. Would you be- 
lieve it?” and she waved her antennae 
in her excitement. “No, I know you 
won't, but I’m goin’ to tell you anyhow— 
*bout every one of those girls has a 
hundred or more young ’uns of her own 
now, some of ’em most grown a’ready. 
Yes sir,” and she glowed with pride. 
“Here I be, not more’n 30 days old my- 
self, an’ as near as I can figger, with 
’most 15,000 grandchildren. An’ if you 
don’t believe it, Jimmie, just take a look 
for yerself.” 


Leaning further over the edge of the 
leaf, and looking in the direction she 
indicated, I saw them—just hundreds of 
turnip lice—some almost as big as Aunt 
Tessie herself, others just tiny little fel- 
lows, some crowded on that particular 
leaf, some on the next, and some on the 
leaf next to that, all with their beaks set 
in and pumping away at the turnip sap 
for dear life. 


“There, see,” she continued, “Nary a 
turnip louse on this plant when I first 
came 20 days ago, and now there 
be all these, an’ all of ’em my children 
and grandchildren. But say, Jimmie,” 


and there was a note of anxiety in her 
voice. “I’m just right down worried 
now. Course it’s gettin’ too cold for that 
snoopin’ Mrs. Ladybird Beetle to be out 
gobblin’ us up, lessen it gets warm ag’in. 
But you know what happened yestiddy? 
The farmer that owns these turnips came 


“FAT OLD AUNT TESSIE THAT NEVER 
WAS KNOWN TO BE IN A BAD HUMOR” 


along and sprayed some nasty nicotine 
sulphate on th’ turnips; he didn't hit us, 
but he killed most of my sister’s folks 
just across th’ row there, an’ I'm feared 
he’ll get us next time. It does. seem, Jim- 
mie, the way these farmers got these last 
two or three years to plowin’, and har- 
rowin’, and spraying’, ‘taint much use fer 
any of us bugs t’ try t’ be raisin’ a family 
no more. ’Pears like—” 

Just then a strong whiff of wind sent 
me tumbling over into the next row, and 
I lost her further complaints. But her 





troubles make me wonder again what our 
next Bug Congress will do to meet 
these new menaces to insect safety the 
farmers are bringing forth. 


Editorial Comment.—This information 
about Mrs. Turnip Louse was obtained 
for us by Mr. R. R. Reppert of the Ex- 
tension Service, who has been giving 
Texas bugs fits ever since he landed on 
Texas soil. In controlling. the turnip 
louse, Mr. -eppert says: 

“The best way to control the turnip 
louse is by the application of a substance 
that closes its breathing pores. Nicotine 
sulphate, which is a tobacco preparation, 
has been found best suited for this pur- 
pose. Decoctions of tobacco leaves or 
stems, made at home, may be used, but 
since the content of nicotine sulphate in 
these is variable, it is best to use some 
one of the commercial mixtures on the 
market, containing 40-per cent of the 
active substance. For application as a 
liquid spray to control the turnip louse, 
such commercial product should be di- 
luted at the rate of one part to 800 parts 
of water, or one pint in 100 gallons. 


“Unlike poison applications, this nicotine 
sulphate spray must actually hit the lice 
in order to kill them. Hence the appli- 
cation must be thorough, with a machine 
that generates a heavy pressure, and must 
be made to the under surface of the leaf, 
where the turnip louse normally feeds. 

“Within the last few years, ithas been 
found possible to combine the liquid nico- 
tine sulphate with dry hydrated lime, the 
mixture being dusted on the plants with 
actually better results than with the 
liquid spray as usually applied. This 
nicotine dust is now on sale at some drug 
houses and at many of the seed stores. 
It rapidly loses its strength, however, 
and the purchaser should determine if it 
has been recently mixed and should in- 
sist that it come from air-tight con- 
tainers,” 


Comments of a Cotton Farmer 


By B. L. MOSS 


Effect of Side-Dressings on 
Length of Cotton Staple 


MISSISSIPPI reader says he has 

been told that side-dressing cotton 
with nitrate of soda improves the staple, 
and asks if I think this to be a fact. 

I too have heard 
cotton. buyers make 
this statement, and 
while I do not know 
that actual tests 
have proved such to 
be the case, I believe 
there is some truth 
in it. We know that 
certain soils produce 
a better staple in 
cotton than others. 

Rich, strong Delta soils, for example, 
certainly make a better staple than thin 
hill lands, and this is probably due to 
their higher content of plant food, nitro= 
gen particularly, and“the more equable 
moisture supply. Logically, then, it 
would seem to me that the more nearly 





B. L. Moss 


"we make our hill soils approach those 


Of the Delta in general characteristics, 
the better staple cotton we shall get. © 


‘On our thin hill lands) if July. and : 
August happen to be excessively dry.and - 
hot, we have immature bolls, resulting 
often in a poor staple. If, onthe other | 
hand, we have equable moisture: condi- : 
tions, our staple will: be: better. Now I 


have found by experience that a side-. t 


dressing of 100 to 200’ pounds. of nitrate , 
0f soda’ per acre; made. about the : last . 
of May or the first of June, has a very. 
decided effect: in holding cotton -green 


*- and fruiting through.the hot mid-summer 
4 Ek ui 


this, 1 beliewe iC conden’ % 
for a better staple. in..cotton, becanse it 


results in fuller maturity and better de- 
velopment. 


Most Years Will Not Be as 
Good as 1925 


5 hove year 1925 will go down as prob- 

ably the best year the Central South 
has ever experienced. Mississippi, par- 
ticularly, has turned out a remarkable 
crop, the average per-acre yield being 
about 280 pounds, which puts the state 
ahead of all other states in the Cotton 
Belt, and the total. production of the state 
running close to two million bales, which 
I believe is a record for all time. Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Alabama and Louisiana 
are also making remarkably good crops. 


This is all good, but*we should not, in 
our enthusiasm for cotton, forget that 
there are very few years in which the 
crop does as well as it has in 1925. At 
20 cents, there is a profit in cotton, if 
we can average as much per acre as this 
year; but this we probably shall not do 
oftener than one year in five. I ktflow 
of trucking areas that are turning to 
cotton, of low, wet lands, normally un- 
safe for cotton in seasons of average 
rainfall, and so-called marginal lands to 
the north and south of the Cotton Belt 
that will probably go in cotton in 1926. 


We are surely going to have wet, bad 
cotton years agaip, maybe in 1926, maybe 
later. When such a year comes, those 
who have cotton on low, wet lands, or 
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who have poorly worked cotton, or 
under-fertilized cotton, are sure to make 
poor crops, with the resultant disappoint- 
ment that always comes with such crops. 
If we are wise, we will not let a good 
year, such as this has been, blind us to 
the fact that cotton growing in average 
seasons here in the Central South is a 
job that calls for the best thought and 
effort, if a success is totbe made of it. 
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Watermelons Between Corn 


MY BEST crop this year, watermelons, 
was none too good, because of the 
unprecedented drouth. 

I-had 175 acres in corn and soybeans 
chiefly, planted in May, so that. most 
of the crop never received anything 
but inadequate showers after it 
came up. But I selected-10_acres of 
deep, fertile, sandy land, lying near the 
river, for my watermelons. The usual 
method of planting melons, in this lo- 
cality, is in hills, checked 10 feet apart, 
giving approximately 400 hills per acre.” 
This year, however, I departed from the 


| regular plan, and laid off rows 14 feet - | 
.) apart, with hills seven feet apart in the’ 


rows. This gives about the same num- 

ber of hills per acre. Then between the 

rows I planted two rows of. corn. ; 
~ melons were planted the first week 





y. favorable to their growth, but by -: 


1 and the dry weather © was at first; —~ 
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How the Story Started 


HE death of his aunt, the sudden appear- 
ance and departure oi his uncle, a duel 
with Major Dunston of the Tories, and the 
subsequent flight left Daniel Craig, 17-year- 
eld gentleman of leisure and fashion, in a 
disturbed if not to say bewildered frame of 
mind. 


Knowing the necessity for his flight, friends 
ef the Regulators gave him money and 
placed in his care a message for Hunter, of 
North Carolina, concerning a shipment of 
powder. On his second night out he was rob- 
bed of the money. From then on he found 
the going hard. Without food or convey- 
ance he pressed on through the wilderness. 
Just as he reached the limit of endurance he 
was picked up by an Irish family, also ap- 
parently on the road to Carolina. - Pride 
would have forced him on but in his fam- 
ished condition he swooned away. The O’Neills 
took care of him and brought him back to 
health, meanwhile continuing their journey. 
A German named Krafft joined their party 
and helped Daniel escape from soldiers that 
had been placed at the ferry between Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia to catch him. Daniel 
tried to fight Krafft after Krafft had helped 
him escape and got the worst of it. So the 
young adventurer left the O’Neills and once 
more struck out on the road to Carolina alone. 


Daniel got into Carolina with a man, Had- 
dock, as a companion. They stopped at the 
house of Jim Butler, a friend of the Regu- 
lators, for the night. Suddenly after supper a 
posse appeared and ordered Butler to come 
eut or they would burn the house. 


Now you may go on with the story. 


CHAPTER X 


HO’S . talking?” Butler called 

back, and without waiting for 

the answer spoke hurriedly to 
Haddock. 

“Get up stairs, you and your truck, 
and have the women pile 
skins over you.. They 
don’t “know your friend, 
and he’s safe enough. 
I'm going to let 
‘em in. They’d 
burn up the 
place and all 
of us with it.” 

Haddock was 
half way up 
the ladder. He 
looked back. 

“T’d say fight 
if we could get 
shetofyour 
brats. But you're, right; they’d roast ‘em 
quick as they would us.” 

Butler fumbled with the door, argued 
with the men outside a minute or two 
longer, and then swung it open. Six 
men came in. Butler fell back before 
them. I held my place by the fireplace. 


“Treason and rebellion is the charge,” 
threatened the man at their head, a 
paunchy fellow with a bulbous nose. 
“Colonel Fanning is making a little col- 
lection of rebels to present to His Ex- 
cellency when the army gets here.” 


“T’'ll go with you,” said Butler, “but 
you'll have to let me go again. You can’t 
find a jury in this county to convict 
me.” 

The deputy laughed. “No juries now,” 
he cried. “It’s martial law and courts 
of officers. See how you like that,” 

His eyes fell on me. 

“Another Regulator?” he exclaimed. 
“We'll take him too.” 

“He’s a Moravian, on the way to 
Betharaba,” Butler explained. “Take 
him with you if you want to, but you 
may have to explain to the governor.” 

The deputy stared at me. “He doesn’t 
look like a Dutchman to me,” he de- 
clared. “Too mean a look. I'll take him 
along and hank the risk,” 

Butler had given me a chance for 
safety. I tried to follow his lead, al- 
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By A. E. DEWAR 


though I was very conscious that I hard- 
ly looked the part. 

“Dummkopf, was willst du?” I asked 
gruffly. “Here I stay tonight: tomor- 
row I go to Betharaba. Colonel Fan- 
ning iss mine freund; shall I tell him vat 
a donkey his under officer iss?” 

It was a poor imitation, but it served 
to make the deputy pause. He studied 
me for a minute and looked puzzled. 

“Jack, see if this fellow has a pistol 
or a knife on him,” he ordered suddenly. 
“Do you see an extra rifle?” 

I was searched and so was the room. 
It was reported that I had no weapons 
and that Butler’s rifle was the only one 
in the room aside from those brought by 
the posse. The deputy frowned again. 

I spoke to Butler. 

“For the supper, dankeschon. When 
this donkey takes you to the colonel tell 
him that you are a freund of Peter 
Voorhees.” 

Then I spread my blankets out on the 
floor again, rolled up in them, and pre- 
tended to go to sleep. The deputy wus 
stumped. Twice he had started to say 
something and twice stopped. 

“I guess we can get him if we want 
him,” he declared finally. “Come, But- 
ler, we’ve got a ride before us tonight.” 

If they left before the deputy changed 
his mind again, I was a free man. Yet 
what a time it took to get the party off. 
Butler had to get a pack together, get 
his saddle horse. out and finally say 
goodbye to his family. And all the time 
the deputy walked up and down beside 
me, and paused at every turn to give me 
a look that was still dissatisfied. 

But at last they were off. The sound 
of hoofs grew steadily fainter. Mrs. 
Butler, sobbing quietly, leaned against 
the door and looked after down the 
lane. , 

Then there was a flash of buckskin 
down the ladder and Haddock was in the 
room. 

“Shet that door, woman,” he ordered. 
“Younker, get out of there, there’s rid- 
ing to be done tonight.” 

Mrs. Butler turned and there was a 
little hope in her face, but more fear. 
“They'll hang him sure,” she cried. “You 
heard what they said. Court martial.” 

“Hang nothing,” snorted Haddock. 


“Any more horses? Where are they? 
Pasture? All right. Get the little tikes 
out hunting for them. Peter and I” 
—he grinned at me—“will look too.” 

The two oldest boys came running out, 
in shirts and bare feet. We followed. 
The stars were out, but no moon, and 
the woods were dark. Wet brafithes 
slapped my face. I kept my eyes on the 
boys’ shirts.and followed as fast as I 
could. 

Presently the gloom lightened. The 
branches above broke away to show gray 
blue sky. Before us opened a little pas- 
ture. Brush studded it. It seemed 
empty. 

Il 


ceca something moved to the right, 
shook itself, and took form. 

“Bess,” cried one of the boys, 
Bess, good Bess,” 

Stumbling through the long grass, the 
mare approached. Behind came another. 
In an instant the two boys had them by 
the mane. Haddock produced bridles. 
We led them back through the wood 
to the house and the road in front. 

“Don’t bother about saddles,” ordered 
Haddock. “Butler’s got the only good 
one anyway—and the only good horse. 
These aren’t worth stealing but they'll 
carry us to the next farm. Come on.” 

He slid onto his mount’s back, and, 
still carrying his rifle in one hand, urged 
it forward to the road. I followed. My 
pack was in the house and I was bare- 
headed, but there was no time to get 
either pack or hat. ~ 

“We'll bring him —back,” cried Had- 
dock to Mrs. Butler as we broke ito a 
trot, “but when he comes, pack up and 
git. There’s better places for you than 
North Carolina.” 

We kept at a trot until a smooth stretch 
of road showed itself. 

“Now let ’em go,” cried Haddock. 

We thumped heels into our mounts 
and tried for a gallop. They kept it up 
for a brief stretch and then fell off. As 
we pulled down, at Haddock’s signal, he 
said: 

“They're gaining on us every second, 
of course, but we've still a chance. They 
daren’t ride south through Hillsboro; 
too many Regulators out. They'll go 
east and then south, and that means 
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hall. For 30 years I’ve gone to 
risen from my bed relying wholely on 
the words that honest 





Granddad’s Clock—». gas” rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 
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rest your failing eyes!” I act without a 
question mark of any make or size! “It’s 
time to feed your horse and hen, it’s 
time to milk your cow!” I know full 
well it does not mean an hour gr so 
from now, but now! I take its word 
without a kick, I’ve learned through 30 
years it speaks the truth unflinchingly 
without regrets or fears! 

And more than that. My father said 
when trusting it to me: “This clock has 
never lied to me im any small degree. 
itself and! more, and your grandfather 
trusted it, for 30 years before. When it 
do a task, or quit a task, my 
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most probably they’ll stop for sleep and : ‘ 


fresh horses some place before morm 
ing.” 

“They don’t know anybody’s af 
them,” I added. 
































“They'll know it before morning,” said 
Haddock between his tecth, “but it heii 






our chances now. Kick that mare of ~ 
yours again and: let's sce if we can Gay 
faster.” 


We pounded on through the night. 


Presently we were out of the shadow of 4 


ss 


the woods with star light around us. A 
cabin made a dark blur on the far side 
of the clearing. 

Haddock let out an Indian yell and 
rode up to the door. Before the bars 
came down, he had poured out explana- 
tions and orders and was back with me. 

“He'll take the crossroad and call out 
the men there,” he explained as he went 
on. 

Twice he repeated this, but at the third 
clearing, he slid from his mount’s back 
and gave a sigh of relief. 

“This man has good horses and saddles 
to go with them,” he confided. “Now 
we'll get after them.” 

It was only a few minutes before four 
of us, the farmer and his oldest boy be- 
ing the reinforcement, were on the road 
again and with fresh mounts. At the 
next crossroads, the boy was sent one 
way and the farmer agother. We press- 
ed on, and_left a roused countryside be- 
hind us. 

There was little talking, and little ex- 
planation. I marveled to see how little. 
It showed how accustomed the people 
were to a condition of civil war. Had- 
dock would rouse the man and say 
briefly : 

“A zang of Fannings’ has got Butler. 
Get your rifle and come.on. They're 
heading straight east now. Watch for 
a turn at Moberlys.” 

Then a light would flare in the house, 
and as we tode away, we could hear 
folks scurrying around within. Presently. 
if the road was rocky, there would come 
the “clip, clip” of a horse’s hoofs far be- 
hind and we would know there was an- 
other rifle on the way. 

By now-six men rode with us and more 
came behind. To one of the six, Had- 
dock observed, as we let our horses 
breathe : 

“Peter here needs something to shoot 
with. Know anybody along here with an 
old trade gun or a blunderbuss or some- 
thing to spare?” 

One of them did. pee ee 
halt, a long horse pistol, was thrust mto 
my belt. Thereafter we rode without 4 
pause and left other members of the 
group to stop and give the alarm. 
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T= unt was grey when Haddock 4 
motioned us to a stop. We were ina © 


sandy lane, with a thicket of pines of 
each side, Ahead the road turned 
sharply. 









prowling around.” 

We followed him in single file. 

the pines thinned, he split the party and 
set half to watch the stables and 
guard by the road. He and I 
straight on. 
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i me out of the chimney. A couple of 


gaddle bags lay by the door. 
“T believe we've got them,” whispered 


"Haddock. 






| An inquisitive hound veered toward us, 

iffed the air and began to bark. Out 
of the front door a man popped. A rifle 
crashed at my ear, and the man dodged 
back. Things began to stir within. 

“Keep them where they belong, boys,” 
shouted Haddock and a shot came from 
the brush across the road to answer. 
Some one answered from the house. An- 
other rifle from the circle hidden in the 
brush spoke. The fight was on. 


For an hour there was desultory fir- 
ing. The posse tried one dash for the 
stables, but came back pell mell and 
dragging a wounded man with them. Had- 
dock was putting man after man into 
position until we had forty around the 
house. . 

“Shall we burn you out or will you 
give up Jim Butler peaceful?” called 
Haddock finally. 

No one answered, but presently But- 
ler stood alone outside the door. He 
walked to the shelter of the woods while 
both sides held their fire. 


“Now you Fanning pets, take your 
choice,” called Haddock again. “Come 
out without weapons, with your hands 
up, and start off on foot down the road. 
Or stay where you are and we'll make 
you buzzard meat.” 

A volley answered him, but an hour 
later when blazing arrows began’ to drop 
on the roof of the house, the deputy 
changed his mind. A white flag waved 
out of a window and a minute later, six 
dejected looking men with their hands 
-in the air stepped outside the door. On 
the instant the woods vomited men. Run- 
ning beside Haddock, I saw the mem- 
bers of the posse shrink visibly as we 
came toward them. Haddock reached 
them first and swung around to face the 
farmers who swarmed in. 

“Stand back,” he roared. 
whipping party.” 

“Let’s tie "em up to some trees,” sug- 
gested a big fellow with a broken nose, 
“Tust a few licks across the back wouldn’t 
hurt ’em much.” 

Haddock shook his head. 

“T said I’d turn ’em loose and I’m go- 
ing to. Stand clear.” 

There was some muttering, but the 
men drew back. Haddock ordered the 
posse to the road. As they passed, the 
deputy’s eye fell on me, and lit with a sud- 
den understanding. 

“Tl see you hang yet,” he told me 
under his breath, and then was gone with 
the rest running down the road. Rifles 
banged around me. I thought at first 
the men were out of hand and were 
shooting to kill in defiance of Haddock. 
Then I saw dust spurting at the runner’s 
heels. The bullets were merely jocular 
aids to speed. 

A tall man pushed his way through 
the crowd. 

“See here, Haddock,” he declared, “all 
of us ought to be over by Hillsboro or 
Salisbury. The governor is on the march 
and Waddell is bringing up the militia 
from the south. Let’s organize a com- 
pany right here and start.” 


“This is no 


His words brought me down to earth 
again. If armed conflict was that near, 
then the Regulators needed the powder 
badly. My job was to find Hunter at 
Once. Perhaps I could ride straight to 
_ and not have to go back to Betha- 
taba. 


I touched Haddock on the arm. 

“Where is Hunter now?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“I don’t know, don’t even know for 
Sure where the muster is. And Hunter 
may not be there. He’s traipsing all 
Over the back country these days.” 

“Then I’ve got to get back to Betharaba 
at once,” I cried. “Get me a fresh 
horse.” 

Haddock gave me a sharp look and 
then nodded. He spoke to the tall man. 


“This boy has got word for Hunter. 
€s going to Betharaba to you know 


who. Take. a look in Jackson's stables 
and see if you can’t find a good horse 
for him to ride.” 

We worked our way out_of the crowd. 
Haddock growled-to himself as. we went. 
When we came to the road and the near- 
est knot of men was some distance away, 
he broke out to mé: 


“You young idiot, why didn’t you tell 
me this last night? Here you’re miles 
out of the way, and time lost. Now you’ve 
got to make up for it. If you go ata 
good pace, you'll reach Hastings about 
noon, Stop there to eat and rest. Change 
horses. Then straight on and you ought 
to make Betharaba by night, but you may 
have to dig your spurs in.” 

He told me how to recognize Hastings. 
It was a big white house, on a hill by 
the right hand side of the road. You 
crossed a creek half a mile this side of 
it. I was to thention Haddock’s name 
and my errand. 

The tall man brought out a beautiful 
bay gelding, long limbed, with open nos- 
trils, clear eyes, and that suggestion of 
driving power in hips and shoulders that 
goes with speed. 

“You said he was looking for Hunter,” 
explained the tall man. 

“Tt’s lucky he is,’”’ Haddock commented. 


the message was delivered, I should 
strike back to the east, returm to Phila- 
delphia, and lead a civilized life again. 

This picture pleased. me so much that 
I almost forgot where I was and ambled 
along, grinning for mote than a mile. I 
pictured the new clothes I would get— 
I who wore rags now—what plays, what 
dances I should attend, what horse races, 
what— 

What of Major Dunston? Him I had 
forgotten totally for the moment. That 
unlucky hour barred me absolutely from 
all but outlaws. And what of my present 
treasonable work? No doubt if I were 
‘caught, the governor would hang me out 
of hand. 


It seemed I was beaten and for a time 
I felt nothing but despair over my for- 
tunes. But as the morning passed and I 
grew more and more tired, that dream 
of a safe return to Philadelphia and my 
old life changed to another and nearer 
vision. I began to think of the bed at 
the inn ahead, and how good it would 
feel. The Moravians I had heard kept a 
good house. The governor had stopped 
there. I pictured even clean sheets, thick 
mattresses, I looked wearily through the 
dust of the highway, and wondered if I 
should ever see the welcome walls of 
that inn. 
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“If he warn't, I’d take after him and steal 
this hoss offen him myself.” 


I mounted. Haddock stepped close to 
me. 

“If what you've got to say to Hunter 
has anything about powder in it,’ he 
whispered, “you’ve got my leave to ride 
that horse to death.” 


It was past noon when I crossed the 
creek of which Haddock had told me and 
walked my tired horse up the hill be- 
yond. There was the white house on the 
hill and a gentleman sitting on: the front 
porch. He took a long pipe out of his 
mouth and greeted me with the utmost 
courtesy but with very evident curiosity. 


I was too tired to be cautious. 


The bay, I thought, might last longer . 


than I. There was a day’s walk behind 
me, a night’s ride and no rest to speak 
of. And here I was just starting on a 
ride that would have tested my endur- 
ance had I been fresh. 


Aches in back and thighs that I had 
not noticed in the excitement of the 
night chase began to develop as we went 
on. I put the bay to a gallop on every 
level spot, slowed down to a walk for 
hills and to a trot on uneven ground. 
Consequently there was a good deal of 
trotting to be done, and I groaned every 
time that jolting began. For my own 
sake, I eased him imto a single foot oc- 
casionally but my conscience hurt me 
lest I should tire the horse unneces- 
sarily; and so I came back to the trot, 
which was easier for him but otherwise 
for me. 


“Haddock sent me,” I muttered, as I 
slid from the saddle. “I’m going to the 
Dutch fort—message for Hunter. Get 
me a fresh horse and wake me up in two 
hours.” 


And with that I lay down on the spot 
of grass where I had chanced to stop 
and fell into a deep stupor of sleep and 
exhaustion almost instantly. My last 
recollection was of Hastings standing 
with his hand on the bridle of the bay 
and cursing, apparently not angrily but 
as a way of showing profound astonish- 
ment. 

It seemed to me that he must have 
bent over on the instant and waked me 
again. Yet the shadows were longer on 
the grass, and although I was. scarcely 
rested, I knew I had slept. A little Ne- 
gro boy was squatting at my head, and 

keeping a branch 





VERY mile we 
covered I be- “ 

came a better 
King’s man, I curs- 
ed the errand that 
had brought me 
here to the world’s 
end and sent me 
riding like mad for 
the benefit of a 
gang of back- 
woodsmen. More- 
over, I. promised 
myself that-once 





going back and 
forth over me. 
This struck me as 
thoughtful, and 
doubtless prevented 
insects from both- 
ering although I 
would have sworn 
that it would have 
taken a legion. of 
hornets to have dis- 
turbed me greatly. 
A woman brought 
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of some sort, piping hot, and I drank it 
gratefully though at the cost of. scorched 
mouth and throat, Then they gave me 
milk, fresh from the spring house, and I 
must have swallowed a quart of that. 
Still I was only half awake. Hastings 
beckoned the same little Negro boy. He 
came with a bucket of cold water and | 
soused my head in it. I felt better. 


“HERE is a mount for you, sir,” Hast- 
ings announced finally. “You should 
reach Betharaba by dusk. Remember that 
re are not all friendly here. Be care- 

u ey 

I thanked him and said I would re- 
member. He helped me into the saddle, 
for I was stiff and sore. As I rode down 
the lane I looked back and saw the plan- 
tation that I had found so quiet was now 
all bustle. Horses were being driven 
up from pasture, women were scurrying 
about between the different buildings; 
there was a great deal of shouting of 
orders and replies. I judged my: com- 
ing méant to them that the storm was 
about to break. Again I wondered what 
was to happen to these people. That the 
governor would overwhelm them with 
troops, I made no doubt. After that, 
what? Confiscation of land, imprison- 
ment of ring leaders and what else? It 
would be hard to imprison the whole 
back country of North Carolina. 

Of that afternoon I can remember very 
little. I rode in a sort of daze, and only 
spurred niyself awake when I came to a 
crossroads. 
turn once and lost time. Once in a while 
I recalled that I was supposed to be rid- 
ing post haste and spurred into a gallop. 
Mostly, I fancy, I rode hunched up,.try- 
ing to keep from being torn to pieces by 
a racking trot. 

Almost with surprise, I realized sud- 
denly that it was evening, the heat had 
gone out of the sun, and that the pines 
were casting low shadows“ across the 
road. One whonr I passed on the road 
answered my usual query with the an- 
swer in a German accent that the tavern 
was only a mile or so beyond. 

Shortly thereafter the road sloped 
down to a creek bottom, with cultivated 
fields on each side. I passed a house 
presently and another field. Then lights 
began to spring out of the dusk ahead, 
and to my left also I saw lights but 
farther away. Those to my left, I gath- 
ered, were at Betharaba itself, while 
ahead was the tavern which lay north 
of the palisaded village. 

I could see but little of it as I rode 
up. It seemed nothing more than a rather 
large log house, surrounded by. outbuild- 
ings. At my hail a boy came from the 
stable and took my horse. I slung the 
saddle bags over my shoulder. There 
was nothing in them except in the one 
that hung down in front of me. The 
horse pistol was there, and I shook fresh 
powder into the pan before I started for 
the door. 

It was my purpose to enter as quietly 
as possible, seek out the keeper of the 
tavern and ask that a boy be sent for 
Gottfried Steup. I had hoped too that 
the tavern might be empty. 

Luck was not with me. There must 
have been nearly a dozen men in the tap 
room when I entered. A few were re- 
spectable looking Germans, but the rest 
looked like typical products of the fron- 


tier. Indeed after a second glance, I 
was about ready to say they looked vil- 
lainous well as hardy. 


Worse than that, talking stopped dead 
when I entered. All eyes were turned 
toward me. I had the air of a.man who 
had ridden post haste.’ That as I should 
have known, was enough to mark me, 

“What news from Hillsboro?” asked 
one. 
“None,” I replied. “I come from the 
north.” ; 

He gave an exclamation and stared at 
me, then stepped back to talk with his 
fellows. A low buzz of talk broke out 
behind my back. I felt a moment's 
curiosity as to who the fellow might be. 
His voice had seemed familiar. ; 


~@pannikin of broth To the tavern keeper I explained my — 


Even then I took the wrong © 
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errand. “Herr Steup,” he repeated loud 
enough for the room to hear. “He is no 
longer here.” 

Here was disappointment. 

“Where is he?” I asked. 

A hand came down on my shoulder 
and I was whirled around to face my 
erstwhile questioner. A group of men 
were behind him. I saw knives and pis- 
tols in their belts. As their leader spoke, 
I glimpsed the scar on his forehead and 
knew him. It was the escaped bond- 
servant who had robbed me south of 
Harris Ferry. 

“Steup is in jail waiting for the gov- 
ernor to hang him,” declared this fellow 
savagely, “and you are just about to 
start on the way to join him.” 


CHAPTER XI 


F ANYONE had asked me an hour 
before, I should have said that the 
threat of capture would have stirred 
me not at all. I was ready to go docilely 
with whoever ordered me. Any further 
exertion, any further thought even, was 
a pain too great to be borne. Come what 


~ may, my errand ended at the tavern. I 


would have done my best; 
care for all else. 

But almost before I knew what I was 
doing, a certain memory and a certain 
habit of mind struck for me. I remem- 
bered that this was the man who had 
robbed me; I remembered that till I de- 
livered that message to Hunter, I was 
still in debt to certain gentlemefi in Phila- 
delphia. And before these thoughts came 
to my conscious mind, that horse pistol 
was out, there was a flare and a roar, 
and I was standing alone in the middle 
ef the room with a smoking pistol in 
my hand and a man writhing and moan- 
ing on the floor in front of me. 

As I stared at him, a sharp voice cut 
across the clamor of the room. 

“Keep your hands away from your 
pistols,” it cried, “I’m watching you. 
Now Craig, the stairs are to your back. 
Slowly now.” 

A man in woolen breeches and a coon- 
skin cap came out of the corner to my 
left. He had a long rifle at the carry 
and its muzzle covered a group of five 
or six near the door. 

“Krafft!” I cried. i 

“There’s a powder horn on the wall 
behind you,” he told me quietly. “See 
if there aren’t a few bullets in the pocket 
of that coat. Got ’em?” 

We were at the foot of a narrow flight 
of stairs. “Load!” he ordered under his 
breath. I fumbled, spilled powder and 
dropped one patch. 

“Ready? Up with you, Quick.” 

I stumbled upstairs. There was a shout- 
ing below like so many hounds released. 
Krafft’s hands were at my belt, pushing 
me. They dropped away as I scrambled 
around the corner. 

A gun roared behind me, the noise of 
the report clamorous in those narrow 
walls. I thought for a second Krafft 
had been shot, and turned. No, there he 
was at the head of the stair, and reload- 
ing like mad. 

“Hold ‘your fire,” he shouted, “I dis- 
couraged "em a little. We'll need both 
shots if they make a rush.” 

There must have been five or six rooms 
on the floor, with a hall running down 
the center and the stairway at one end. 
Krafft ran along and opened door after 
door. 

“All clear,” he reported. “Now what?” 

I was dizzy. ‘The shadow at the head 
of the stair swelled and shrunk. My 
hands seemed far away and the pistol I 
held heavy. I leaned against the wall. 
Krafft looked at me again, dashed into 
the nearest room, and dragged out a 
chair. He pushed me into it; brought out 
a small flash trom a. gorieet snd ent # to 
my lips. 

“Now tell me.” 

“Tryon’s on the march, headed for 
Hillsboro,” I mumbled. “Waddell’s at 
Salisbury. I can't find Hunter. Powder 
at Cross Creek.” 

Krafft broke into a string of cursing. 
“We can't waste time,” he declared. 


let fortune _ 


“There’s a shed at the back. We can 
make it by a good jump. Those fools 
below are watching the stairs. Come on, 
Hunter’s down at Sandy Creek.” 

I opened my shirt and took off the 
hide thong with its buckskin bag. 
“This is for Hunter,” I said. “From 
Philadelphia. Take it to him.” 

Krafft looked at me. 

“Better come,” he urged. “They may 
scalp you for luck before they take you 
to Fanning. And Fanning’s sure to 
hang you.” 


i 
BE anaes for,” I muttered. “You go 


Krafft swore again and pocketed the 
buckskin bag. 

“Powder we must have,” he said as if 
he were arguing with himself. “It’s hard 
though. I'll cover your grave with scalps 
of Fanning’s men if they get you.” 

“Go on,” I said again, and presently I 
realized I was alone. 

For a long time I sat there and lis- 
tened for a sound. Nothing came. I 


I was still sleepy and stupid when they 
dragged me into the big inn parlor. 

My old enemy, the ex-bondservant; 
was sitting up in a great chair. Very 
pale he looked and very villamous. He 
catried a big bandage across his arm 
and chest. 

“This is the one,” 
searched him?” 

They laid before him the contents of 
my pockets, at which he swore dread- 
fully. 

“The reward is for him, too, though,” 
he remarked after a while. “But must 
we carry such a hulk all the way back 
to the Colonel?” 


Over this the man with the brand 
seemed to ponder for some time, and 
called for a drink to help him think. 
Then he laughed, a queer laugh that had 
a snarl in the middle of it. 

“Take him and hang him to the tree 
outside,” he ordered. “Then cut off his 
head. We shall take that in a sack to 
prove we have earned the money.” 


To myself I said that this must surely 


said he. “Have you 


Better Save This Week’s Paper 


VERY subscriber will do well to save this week's Progressive Farmer. 


We ask this for two reasons:— 


First, we should like for every reader to keep up with the list of 
subjects to be discussed by subscribers, and so prepare himself for writing 
us his experiences well ahead of time. 

In the second place, readers who find any farm problem worrying them 


during the year will do well to glance through our 1926 A 





and see if it is not already listed for discussion. - 


rested my head against the plank wall 
and almost dozed off. Something stirred 
me to a dazed wakefutnhess. I fixed my 
gaze on that spot of gloom in the stair 
head. A part of the shadow moved. I 
fired. 

There was a yell and the clatter of 
men rolling downstairs very rapidly. I 
remember that this amused me, and that 
I sat there smiling in rather silly fashion 
at nothing for some time. I forgot en- 
tirely to recharge the pistol. And pres- 
ently, it seemed to me that all would 
be well if I took a little sleep first. There 
was much for me to do, I knew. Very 
well, a little sleep and then I would do 
whatever awaited. It seemed to me a 
very wise plan. Chuckling a little over 
that wisdom, I let my head slip over 
against the wall again and sunk on the 
instant into a profound slumber. 

I awoke to feel the bite of ropes on 
my wrist. There were four men round 
my chair. When I was bound securely, 
they dragged me down the stairs and 
cuffed and kicked me as they went. Yet 
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“We have had enough disorder t 
the newcomer declared vigorously. ‘ 
will be mo hanging.” 

The man with the brand asked him 
profanely if he had come to be beard 
by a cursed psalm singer. And 
swered himself in a negative hot wi 
Oaths.’ The Moravian showed. anger. : 


This man may be a criminal and a fi 
from justice, as you say. Very 


or to Colonel Famning or to His Excel.” 
lency. But take not upon yourselves ¢ 
power of judgment and of execution | 
For I shall send word to His Excellency” 
of what happened here; and if you bring” 
not this fellow safe and sound, : 
shall be questions asked which you 
not care to answer.” 


Ill % 
A®? with that he turned and marched 
off. But the rope came down from 4 
the tree, and my kmayes ‘counseled to © 
gether once more. Also it was worth © 
noting that the tavern keeper, hitherto @ 
pretty quiet, began to use a sharper tone 
when he spoke to the men who held me. 
“Bring horses,” ordered the man with — 
the brand presently, and I perceived re. 
was to live yet a little longer. Yet how! 3 
long was doubtful. We set forth, six ag 
of us, with me in the middle and tial : 
fast to the saddle ‘ 
“If we meet a gang of these Regula 
tors,” suggested one, “we can shoot thig 
fellow and tell “em he’s a Fanning man! 
They assented. I began to hope that 
our road would be clear. It was not. ,) 
Everywhere we caught glimpses of small, ze 


inere 
4 


; bands hurrying south. By careful work, — 


be a bad joke. Nothing like this could 
happen. I might be carried to Colonel 
Fanning and to the Governor and then 
tried for aiding the rebels. But this— 
impossible. 

Yet the men seemed businesslike. One 
brought a rope. Another called from 
outside that here was a limb that would 
do. 

“Its quicker to shoot him,” 
one. 

The .man with the brand shook his 
head. 

“I hanker to see him kick,” he de- 
clared. 

In poured suddenly a dozen of our 
sober faced Moravians. They had been 
mighty scarce so far, but now they came 
in with something of authority. The 
reason for it was the man in their midst, 
a sturdy fellow with a very determined 
German face. 

“Who is in charge?” he asked and 
some one pointed out the man in the 
chair. 


suggested 





If You Must Shoot, 
Don’t Shoot Your 
Friends 

INCE people will shoot 

some birds, it is well to. 

know which birds are 
your friends and which are 
not. The table herewith 
(based on examination of 
the stomachs of a great 
number of birds of each 
kind named) shows exactly 
to what extent each bird 
makes itself your frierid by 
destroying injurious insects 
and seeds, and this table 
should be carefully studied 
by all farmers. If you must 
shoot, don’t shoot your best 
friends. It is cheaper to 
protect the birds than to pay 
money for extra sprayings 
to keep off insect pests. 





Species of Bird 


House Wren 
Meadow Lark 

Wood Thrush 
Brown Thrasher 
Cardinal or Red Bird 
Song Sparrow 
Chipping Sparrow 
Vesper Sparrow 


Grasshopper Sparrow ‘Winans 
Field Sparrow 
Phoebe Bird or Pewee RARITIES 
Horned Lark 

Yellowbilled Cuckoo 


Flicker Yellowhammer LT 
Redheaded Woodpecker (ummm v7 778 
Downy Woodpecker  quuiuummaliiqmmmmmmm727722221 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Bob White or Quail 
Screech Owl 
Sparrow Hawk 


Black—Per cent of injurious seeds, insects, etc., used for food. 
White—Per cent of beneficial. seeds, fruit and insects used for food. 
Stripes—Per cent of neither beneficial nor injurious seeds, insects, etc., used for food. 
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we avoided speech with them. Once we 
left the road and lay quiet for an hour 
while a larger party passed. | 

So on all day. When night fell, we” 
traveled faster. I had time enough all” 
this while to figure out what was in | 
store for me and what, if anything 7 
might do to save my neck. Yet though 
every hour or so I would rouse out of 
a stupor of exhaustion and swear to my- 
self that I must think some way out, : 
my brain refused to work. And as night a 
came on, I even gave over the effort and © 
rode in a gray haze; although the figure © 
of a gallows showed at times, the only 
thing of substance that I continued to. if 
see was a rough bed in a cabin comer, 
Let them hang me if they cared to, but 
let me sleep first. 

Someone ahead flung out a challen 
A nsket shot ripped through the sti 
ness. Our troop halted suddenly. Ho 
milling together, squealed and snapped 
each other. 

One rode on ahead. Voices soun 
through the dark. The parley ended | 
There. was a shout for us to come om 7 
We gave our horses their heads agai 7 

Two men leaned on muskets at the@ 
roadside and watched wus pass. Fift 
yards on, another sentinel stirred in 
gloom beside the road. Then we came 
into an open space, which I recogr . 
dle ty Ginlag Sete Make ne. 
trees. A light flashed out ahead. If 
came on slowly, swinging as it came, 
and presently showing the legs and body” 
of the lantern bearer. 

“Prisoner?” came a voice from @> 
front, “Put him in the meat house” | 

The rumble of talk went on, 3 

“We'll put a guard outside,” came the 
first voice again. “Escape? Nonsensé 
Guard him yourself, if you’re worri 
about that reward.” ‘ 

They cut the ropes that bound me to 
the saddle and one man caught me 
missing that support, I slumped: ovef 
Two of them took me by the arms am 
dragged me, for my legs would mie: holt 
me up, over several rods of rough groun 
We paused. Someone, wrestling wi 
the catch of a door, swore feelingly. 
Then I heard a hinge creak and I wa 


. dragged forward again. The men who 


carried me gave me a final swing. I | 
where I dropped. A door slammed; 
bar dropped. F 

(Continued next weely) 
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P Farm Crop, Orchard and Garden Talk 


A Variety of Reading From Our Readers and*for Our Readers 


A Lifelong Stationary Forge 


Te accompanying photograph shows 
the installment of a unique and life- 
long “forge that you will probably be 
proud to duplicate in your shop. 

It is made from the rear end of an old 
steam boiler of the horizontal, return 
flue type. The flues or tubes were all 
removed from the boiler and a section 
2% feet long cut from the rear end with 
an oxy-acetylene torch. 

This piece was set-up like a large tub 
and filled with clay and the fire nest ar- 
ranged in its center. A three-inch pipe 
line was extended through the tub-like 
figure with a T union in its center and a 
short piece extending up to the fire nest 
to supply the draft from the blower, 
which in this case is operated by an en- 
gine, 

This blowpipe line has a flanged coup- 
ling near the forge which is put together 





A LIFETIME STATIONARY FORGE 


loosely, using only four of the bolts be- 
tween which a piece of sheet metal slips, 
controlled by a vertical lever to adjust 
or shut off the draft as desired. 

This pipe line enters the boiler’s hull 
through the old water supply hole and 
protrudes through another hole made in 
the opposite side, and has a wooden stop- 
per in its end which is removed to clear 
the line of cinders and other clogging 
matters, turning on the draft at full vol- 
ume with the stopper removed. The old 
flue holes are not patched over, as they 
rest on the earth and will not lose the 
filling. This forge will last a lifetime and 
longer. L. M. JORDAN. 

Monroe County, Ala. 


Cabbage Seed Carry Disease 


ILLIONS of cabbage plants are 
grown in the South from fall 
planted seed. The planting is usually 
done in November and the cold-hardened 
plants sold in late winter and early spring 
in many states. Shipments vary in vol- 
ume from 10 plants to carloads and they 
go to most of the states and into Canada. 
This industry has grown to such magni- 
tude and so many are engaged in it, both 
experienced and inexperienced, that the 
time has come when all plants should be 
rigidly 4fispected and certification made 
of their freedom from disease and of 
their good quality. This will check the 
spread of two serious cabbage diseases 
and insure the distribution of plants 
neither too small nor too old to produce 
Satisfactorily. 
We have first hand knowledge of the 
sale of tiny plants not two inches long, 
root and-all, and plants that had stood 


carried continue to infest the land year 
after year and it is with these that we 
are most concerned. 

Blackleg and black rot, two serious 
diseases of cabbage are becoming more 
prevalent over a wide territory. Both 
are introduced by sowing infected seed 
or planting infected plants and both dis- 
eases can be very largely controlled by 
treating the seed before planting them. 
There are two methods of treatment 
recommended by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture which give in- 
surance against these diseases. One is 
the corrosive sublimate treatment and the 
other is the hot water treatment. 

The corrosive sublimate seed treatment 
is by far the simpler method and has 
practically no ill effects on the seed. Its 
only limitation—and this is often a seri- 
ous one—is that blackleg fungus though 
greatly reduced is not entirely killed, al- 
though black rot is almost completely 
controlled. When seed is known to be 
entirely free from blackleg, this method 
is adequate, but when the seed is known 
to be ffifected with blackleg, the hot- 
water treatment must be used.~ It will 
completely control the blackleg but will 
reduce somewhat the percentage of 
germination. 

Corrosive sublimate may be procured 
from any drug store in readily soluble 
tablet form. Following directions on the 
package, make up a 1 to 1,000 solution, 
avoiding metal containers. Place the seed 
on the center of a square piece of coarse 
cheesecloth of such size that when the 
edges are drawn together and tied the 
improvised sack is not more than one 
third full. Immerse in the disinfectant, 
agitating the seed vigorously so as to re- 
move the air and thoroughly wet the seed 
coats. Soak for 30 minutes. Remove, 
rinse in clean water, and allow to drain 
several minutes. Open the sack on a 
table top, spreading the cloth out flat. 
Spread the seed over the cloth in a shal- 
low layer to facilitate drying. 

For the hot-water treatment’ prepare 
the seed in a cheesecloth sack in the same 
way. Provide a large vessel containing 
water adjusted to exactly 122 degrees 
Fahrenheit, a reliable thermometer, and 
a stirring rod. 
agitating the seed thoroughly and stir- 
ring the water slowly. Keep the water 
temperature approximately constant by 
adding steam or boiling water whenever 
the thermometer registers below 122 
Fahrenheit. ‘Remove the'seed bag for an 
instant as the water or steam is added. 
Soak for 30 minutes. Remove to cold 
water, drain, and spread out to dry as 
before, 

Try the hot-water treatment on a small 
sample of the seed first and then run a 


Immerse the seed bag, — 


germination test to determine the per- 
centage of injury before treating the en- 
tire lot. 

It is not honest to knowingly sell dis- 
eased plants and those who do sell them 
will eventually have to go out of the 
business. On the other hand, those who 
do take every precaution to produce well 
grown and disease-free’ plants will es- 
tablish a good reputation and profit 
by it. 


Pruning and Fertilizing Re- 


made Old Apple Tree 


MY GREATEST experience in home 

orchards was with two apple trees 
that had been set out about 20 years. 
They were fine, big trees but had never 
borne any fruit. One day I found some 
literature on home orchards and decided 
to experiment on the trees. 

The first thing I did was to prune 
back. Then I took a pick and dug up 
the ground all around the roots of the 
trees and applied about three bushels of 
stable manure and a bushel of wood 
ashes to each tree. I mixed these well 
with the dirt. The following year the trees 
were full of fine apples, and have sup- 
plied us with all the apples we needed 
for home use and several bushels for 
sale. MRS. G. E. PITTS. 

Elmore County, Ala. 


County Agent and Tractor 
Responsible 


GOOD many people say that there is 
no money in farming, and there isn’t 
any the way some people farm. This year 
we had our capable county agent lay 
out plans for our 55-acre farm, and by 
following his directions we made the 
best crop we have gathered in 20 years. 
We used six tons of high-grade fer- 
tilizer, costing $177.80, hired hands for 
plowing, planting and hoeing for $39, 
gasoline and oil for the tractor, $45, mak- 
ing a total of $261.80. 

Our crop made us 300 bushels of corn, 
65 bushels of Irish potatoes, 125 bushels 
of Porto Rico sweet potatoes, 165 bales 
of good hay, 95 bushels of butterbeans, 
and 87 bushels of White Crowder peas. 

Our cotton crop on 35 acres was weighed 
and totaled 16,000 pounds of lint cot- 
ton, or 29 bales, weighing 500 pounds 
each. There was a small surplus of 490 
pounds of seed cotton, and 17 tons of 
seed. 

The sale value of the cotton crop was 
$3,600, our corn is worth $320, the sweet 
and Irish potatoes sold for $201, the 
hay for $195 and the peas and beans, 
$207. The whole crop had a value of 
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$4,523, less a cost of $261 for labor and 
fertilizer, making it worth the sum of 
$4,261.20 net. 

Our farm is in better shape than it was 
before. We have paid ourselves a good 
salary and have paid up all of our debts. 

This shows what can be made on sandy 
lands by farmers who do their work in a 
systematic and intelligent way using im- 
proved machinery. 

Our county agent and the tractor © 
should receive a major part of the credit — 
for the fine crop made on our farm this © 
year. W. M. WEAVER. 

Dallas County, Ala. 


Can We Grow Asparagus mn 
the Piedmont? = 


WHEN I moved from South Georgia — 
to Northeast Georgia in the spring 
of 1923, one of the things I wondered ~ 





PLANTING ASPARAGUS ON FARM OF 
O. T. ADAMS, ATHENS, GA. 


about was why the people did not grow 
asparagus as they do in South Georgia. 

I asked a number of small farmers | 
about this and at first did not get any 
satisfactory answer. However, accident- § 
ally, a little later I had better luck. ~ I~ 
was on the farm of a man who sells his © 
surplus eggs, fruit and vegetables to the 
townsfolk. 

“Why don't we grow “at least enous 
asparagus to supply the local demand?” — 
I asked. He smiled long and wisely. 

“Do you eat the stuff?” he said. “See | 
that row of green stuff down there along 
the ditch. That’s asparagus. If you © 
like it take several armfuls along home 
with you. “You are certainly welcome | 
to it,” 
Just because one does not like a cer- ~ 
tain vegetable is hardly a good business © 
reason why it should not be grown for” 
those who do. 

I mentioned this to another farmer ~ 
friend, O..T. Adamrs, who lives near © 
Athens, Ga. He makes it a business to 
grow vegetables and fruits for the local © 
stores. He became interested and last” 
spring planted what I believe to be the © 
first commercial patch of asparagus 
planted here. He bought the roots from 7 
a seedsman, made his rows five feet apart, | 
planted the roots about 18 inches apart, — 
covered the roots lightly at first, and thang 
as the plants grew off, worked the soil” 
to them gradually. The rows were about ~ 
nine inches deep from the natural sur+ — 
face. 

A few days later another small 
about half an acre, was started by Mrs. — 


stood the dry summer well. By the spring — 
of 1927, we will have-a start toward sup-~ 
plying ‘the local demand for asparagus. 
“It often sells at the stores from 25 to 
Cael Dee Saree. Sk ae 3 
the local supp 














HE Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman is goi to celebrate its 
birthday in February, 1926, and we 
“hope to make this whole year a record of 
_ successful achievements. Every week we 
' are going to try to make the Woman’s 
| Department more helpful than ever be- 
. fore. 

In addition to suggestions on child 

| training, sewing, health, beauty and 
| cooking we are going to have several 
special features. 
“1. At least once a month we expect to 
publish messages from famous women— 
/women who have achieved notable suc- 
€ess in the world, such women as are at 
| the head of the Girl Scouts and other 
“national organizations, also women who 
F are prominent writers, or active in poli- 
tics and the business world. 

2. Then every week we are going to 
| tell of the success of some farm woman, 
whether it be a success in making of 
| pickles, the selling of flowers, or the 
' Canning of poultry or any one of a hun- 
f dred other lines of effort. These little 
| Stories from real life will, no doubt, 
) give women on other farms practical 
help and inspiration. Perhaps you have 
| méver known what to do with the surplus 
| fruits on your farm, for example, but 
'when you read how a group of rural 
| women got together and found a mar- 
ket for their marmalade, you may be 
“able to carry out a similar plan in your 
| community. 

Home Handicrafts 


NDER the title of “Things to Make” 

we are going to print a series of 
“illustrated articles on lace making, em- 
| broidery, basketry, rug making and all 
' the other fascinating home crafts. All 
' the time new designs are being made or 
| better methods perfected and we shall 
tell you of just as many of these as our 
' space will permit. We cannot promise 
' this feature every week but shall cer- 
' tainly have it once a month. 


“Food Facts and Fancies” 


E SHALL continue our stories about 

the Graysons and what they ate and 
"how they cooked it throughout 1926. 
‘ Aunt Margaret has a great deal of in- 
' teresting information about food values 
\ and menu-making as well as quantities 
‘Of recipes which Gracie characterized 
as “deliciously practical.” Here are those 
’ planned: 


1. The Graysons cook apples. 
2. Aunt Margaret tells about‘winter veg- 


Sa ners 


ate — a on ome sete iad ic He dns 


3. The Graysons roast a goose. 

4. They learn about biscuits. 

5. They try yeast bread. 

6. The Graysons cook beefsteak. 

7. Dan catches rabbit for dinner. 

8 The Graysons learn new ways to cook 
cabbage. 

9. They make a fruit cake. 

10. They cook oysters. 

11. Aunt Margaret gives them some cheese 


H 
4% 
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i} 12. The Graysons cook chicken. 
Ff 13. The children make cocoa and detiilens. 
‘14. Chowders prove good lunch or supper 
. dishes. 
15. Dan brings home fish. 
i 16. The children make gingerbread. 
+ 17. The children make pancakes. 
1 18. none Margaret roto them to cook 
. 
44 


39. ag children make cake for the church 
fair. 
x 20. Eggs and milk are plentiful. 
21. Strawberry time comes. 
22. The Graysons cook dewherries. 
23. Aunt Margaret tells how to cook spring 


greens. 

24. Peaches are ripe. 

25. The Graysons freeze ice cream. 

26. They make some water ices. 

27. They preserve melon rind. 

; 2. Mrs. Grayson makes pickles. 
s ' 29. Aupt Margaret cans corn, 
_ other vegetables. 

30. The Graysons make fruit pies. 
31. They learn about simple summer des- 


peas, and 


32. They dry some of the surplus fruits 
and vegetables. 

. Aunt Margaret brines peppers and snaps. 
The Graysons cook rice in many ways. 
They make some simple 

Cool drinks engage their attention. 
Fi Graysons make sandwiches for a 


DS ike aces. cembehchen: 
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39, They make sausages. 

40. They can meat. 

41. Aunt Margaret teaches ee how to 
make stew delicious. 

42. They cook the Thanksgiving turkey. 
43. They learn how to use the remains of 
the turkey. 

44. Mrs. Grayson makes fruit cake. 

45. The children learn about holiday candies. 
46. Aunt Margaret teaches them new ways 
to use canned tomatoes. 

47. They cook sweet potatoes. 

48. They prepare dried fruits and vegeta- 
bles for serving. 

49. Mrs. Grayson makes mincemeat. 

50. The Graysons plan Christmas dinner. 
51. They decorate the dinner table. 
52.-They serve a company dinner. 


Sewing 

ESIDES the articles on “Things to 

Make” we are going to have a short 
weekly item under the heading “The 
Mending Basket.” Every woman wants 
to know how to use up worn table cloths 
and how to make Jennie’s old dress look 
like a new-one for little Sue. Often she 
wants to know how to spend her money 
for new material to the very best ad- 
vantage. And every woman who reads 
these articles will know. these things as 
may be seen from the list of subjects. 


THE MENDING BASKET 

1. Renovating bed 26. What to use for 
linen, rag rugs. 

2. Making doilies 27. Mending lace. 
from used table- 28. Homemade hand- 
cloths. kerchiefs. 

3. Darning table lin- 29, Renovating, chif- 
en on the sewing fon. 
machine, 30. Darning a bias 

4. Renovating table tear. 


0 


Women’s Specials 


F COURSE we are going to continue 
our popular women’s 


issues. And 


we are going to try to make them big- 
ger and more beautiful than ever before. 
These special numbers will appear on the 
following dates: 


January 30.—Winter-Spring number. 
May 29.—Early Summer number. 
July 31.—Midsummer number. 


October 30.—Fall-Winter 


number. 


More About Health 


LLOWING are the health subjects 


we plan to discuss under “For Happy 


Babies” and “When a Feller’s Sick” :— 
FOR HAPPY BABIES , 


NA wn Sen 


10. 
11, 


12. 
13. 


. Keeping the baby 


happy. 


. Baby’s bed. 


A pen for baby. 


. The new baby’s 


clothes. 


. The band. 
. Blankets. 
. Preparation for 


the bath. 
Temperature of 
the bath. 


. Care of nursing 


bottle. 

Breath holding. 
Preparation of 

baby’s cereals. 

Clothing for in- 
doors. 


Clothing for out- 


26. The angry child. 

27. Kissing the baby. 

28. The care of baby’s 
nails. 

29. The daily nap. 

30. The nervous 
child. 

31. The young child’s 
play room. 

32. Fresh air for 
children. 

33. The baby’s sum- 
mer clothes. 

34, Pie, pastry, and 
pickles. 

35. The young child’s 
playmates. 

36, Baby’s toys. 

37. Playing with the 
baby. 





O OUR Women Readers: 


3, 4 and 5. 


history. 





And _just 


All of us on The Progressive 
to make our Fortieth Anniversary year the greatest in our 
at the time we are offering the best 
program ever, our Subscription Department is also making 
Please look up the notice on page 
2 and renew now and if possible get two or three neigh- 
bors to subscribe with you while this great 
Years Jubilee Subscription Offer” 


the greatest offer ever. 


Farmer 


Start the New Year Right by Renewing Now 


On this page we are giving just a hint of the good things coming for 
our women readers in 1926. Many another feature of interest and value to 
you is found in our general editorial program on pages 


is still open. 


are determined 


“Once-in-Ten- 











MRS. W. N. HUTT. 
linen. 31. Making iron hold- doors. 38. The child with a 
5. To darn stockings ers. 14. The pacifier. poor appetite. 
on the machine. 32. Uses for old bath 15. Baby’s winter 39. The daily routine. 
6. Adding fullness to towels. clothes. | 40. Rocking the baby. 
last year’s dress. 33. Some practical 16. The creeping 41. Rubber diapers. 
7. Lengthening aprons. child. 42. Clothes for the 
sleeves. 34. Darning a 17. Desserts for chil- creeping child. 
8. Dyeing children’s straight tear. dren 43. Baby’s shoes. 
clothes. 35. Renovating white 18, Teaching baby to 44. Baby’s socks and 
9, Mending woven felt. obey. stockings. 
underwear. 36. Ironing embroid- 19. Exercise for in- 45. The spoiled child. 
10. Lengthening chil- eries. | Geis 46. Sun baths. 
dren’s garments. 37. Some hat trim- 20. Baby’s disposi- 47. When baby learns 
11. Patching woolen mings. tion. to talk. 
goods. 38. Making over 21. Drafts. 48. Tears. 
12. Remodeling an school clothes. 22. Finger sucking. 49. Teasing. 
old hat 39. Bleaching lace. 23. Teaching child to 50. When baby goes 
13. Washing silk. 40. Decorations for like new foods. motoring. 
14. To re-knit a pillow cases. 24. Food when trav- 51. Veils. 
sweater, 41. New covers for eling. 52. The baby’s visit- 
15. Renovating vel- old chairs. 25. Fresh air. ors. 
vet. 42. Mending with 
16. The importance of glue. WHEN A FELLER’S SICK 
pressing. 43. Cleaning ribbons. 1 Choosing a room 28. Highly seasoned 
17. Patching boys’ 44. Remodeling a for the sick per- food. 
trousers. winter coat. son. 29. Flowers vin the 
18. Darning over net. 45. Christmas. gifts 2. Furnishings in sick room. 
19. A new edge for from odds and the sick room. 30. Daily care of pa- 
old blankets. ends. . 3. The bed. tient’s hair. 
20. The best way to 4. Homemade trim- 4. The mattress. 31. Care of patient’s 
fhend gloves. mings for the 5. Lighting the sick teeth. 
21. Sofa cushion cov- Christmas tree. room. 32. The child in quar- 
ers from odds 47. Attractive work 6. The bedside table. antine. 
and ends. bags. 7. Sweeping the siék 33. Short nightgowns 
22. Uses for old Gin Se ee. LS Pacalen ae ae 
nightgowns. man who sews. 8. Dusting. tient. 
23. Old dresses make 49, Little things to 9. Airing the room. 35. Giving water to 
new slips. make for boys. 10, Noises’ that irri- drink. 
24. Cleaning straw 50, Cleaning fur. — tate. 36. Lifting the pa- 
_ hats. 51, Removing stains 11, Making the bed. tient. 
25. Simple ways to from gloves. 12. Things that make 37. Avoiding bed 
trim underclothes 52. How to mend fur. night comfortable. sores: * 
a eS : 13. A back rest. 38. Ice caps. 
One particular surprise we have in 14. A foot brace. 39. Hot water bottles. 
store for you is a series of illustrated - rene meals. 40. Changing the 
i : . Visitors. nightgown. 
— . ra _“. ae Pc 17. Reading aloud. 41. The nurse’s dress. 
& dresses. — 18 1s Dy Mrs. Dora 1g Washing the sick 42. Pillows. 
K. Barnes, clothing specialist of Texas. person’s hair. . 43. Tempting the ap- 
If you have been reading her helpful 19. Pleasant sur- A _ . 
. ° % prises. . anging the 
suggestions about dyeing, you know what th; Seating Mesaree- ade 
a treat you have in store for early in hie “sews froen 45. Ways to serve 


1926. 


the. patient... ._. 


milk. 






21. Taking the tem- 4. Ice cream for sick 
perature. people. 
22. Giving medicinés. 47. Gifts for sick 
23. Measuring medi- children. 
cines. 48. Gifts for shut-ins. 
24. Giving the bath 49. Music in the sick 
in bed. room. 
25. Diet in convales- 50. Causes of relapse, 
cence. 51. Keeping records 
26. Removing ashes for the doctor, 
in the sick room. 52. Changing patient 
27. Fuel in the sick from one bed to 


room. another. 


Farm Wives’ Experience 
Letters 


CONTINUING this popular depart- 
ment, here are the subjects farm 
wives will discuss in 1926:— 

January—My Mistakes, Failures, and Suc- 
ge: as a Housekeeper and Hontemaker in 
1925. 

February—How The Progressive Farmer 
Has Helped Me Achieve Success as a Home- 
maker. 

March—My Success in 
Wastes in My Household. 

April—Mistakes and Successes in Training 
My Children. 

May—How I Successfully Banished Flies, 
Mosquitoes and Other Insect_ Pests From 
Our Home. . 

June—My Most Successful Vacation. 

July—Why My Canning Is Succeésful. 

August—My Success as a Money Maker: 
What I Did and the Obstacles I Overcame. 

September—Our Club’s Outstanding Suc- 
cess and How We Achieved It. 

October—Six Factors in My Success in Giv- 
ing My Child a Perfect Body. 

November—How We Are Planning for 
Christmas—Myself, My Family, My School, 
Church, or Community. 

December—How I Help My Children to suc- 
ceed in Their School Work. 


Stopping Small 


A Steady Income From Home- 


ly Materials 


LL over the South there are farm 

women making worth while sums of 
money by utilizing the materials at hand. 
For publication in 1926 we have gath- 
ered together the true stories of forty- 
eight of these women. We shall publish 
their names and addresses and tell the 
actual methods by which they have trans- 
formed the raw materials into market- 
able products as well as how they have 
found customers for their wares.. The 
stories of these successful women will 
cover the following interesting subjects: 


1. Woven rugs and 25. Handkerchiefs. 
coverlets. 2%. Millinery. 

2. Braided rugs. 27. Crocheting and 

3. Hooked rugs. knitting. 

4. Chenille and, cro- 28. Dressmaking. 

_ chet rugs. 29. Leather handbags 

5. Pine needle bas- and purses. 
kets. 30. Puttees . and 

6. Honeysuckle, reed chaps. 
and cactus bas- 31. Gloves. 
kets. 32. Desk fittings and 

7. Willow baskets. book covers. 

8. Raffia and metal 33. Flower gardening. 
baskets. 34. Vegetable oreo 

9. Canning figs. ing. 

10. Canning citrus 35. The small rur- 
fruits. sery. 

11, Canning meat. 3%. Bulbs. 

12. Canning vegeta- 37. Chickens. 
bles. 38. Capons. 

13. Sour pickles. 39. Ducks and guin- 

14. Sweet pickles. eas. 

15. Mustard pickles. 40. Turkeys. 

16. Making marketa- 41, Cake making. 
ble vinegar. 42. Candy. 

17. Marketing milk. 43. Breads. 

18. Ice cream. 44. Salads and salad 

19. Cheese. dressings. 

2. Butter and but- 45. Serving the tour- 

- termilk. ist. 

21. Supplying the 4. Catering for par- 
butterfly trade. ties. 

22. Tied and dyed 47. Country meals 
work. for town folks. 

23. Beads and fans. 48. Side-lines in. the 


tea room. 


24. Dolls and dolls’ 
clothes. 


Grandma Says 


It’s a happy household 
in which all are thinking. 
of giving a holiday to 
one of the others. And 
| @ smile will chase away 

the gloom like sunlight 
in a darkened room. 

. 
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Good Thines for Farm Women in 1926 


It’s Going to Be Success Year for the Farm Woman Too 
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Plans for Our 


A Definite Subject Each Week in 1926 
By R. A. NUNN 


EXT year is going to be boys’ and 
girls’ year as well as grown-ups’ 


& Romance or Reason the import- 
ant a, ‘in Choosing a Husband or Wife? 


ng ae ol Young People Can Do to Pro- 
tect Bird Life. 


May—Interesting Things My Father - and 
Mother Have Achieved. 


June—My Ideal Vacation. 
July—The Modern Girl: Is She as Well 


Young Peopl 


» Young wie's Dos -™~ Equipped for Life as Her Mother, and How? 
Why I Like the Course in Vocational Agri- | August—My Reasons for Wanting a Col- 
culture. lege Education. 
How Vocational Agriculture Is Helping September—Six Ways the Country Girl or 
Our Neighborhood. Boy May Achieve Poise and Self Confidence. 


year. 

One issue- each month for boys’ arid 
girls’ club work, one for vocational agri- 
culture and home economics, one for 
Lone Scouts and one for all of us— 
that’s the plan for our young folks’ page. 
And more than that, we’re going to have 
the Georgia~Alabama page for Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida boys and girls all 
by themselves with an occasional letter 
from other sections. 


And that means we're going to give 


How I Help Mother in the Home and Some 
Things I Have Done or Made to Make Her 
Work Easier. 


What We Arse Learning About Better 
Farming and Home Making by Actually Do- 
ing These Things. 


Lone Scouts and General Issue 


OW we know the members of our 
Progressive Farmer Lone Scout 
Tribe want to know what's in store for 
them. Well, boys, it’s up to you. Our 


October—How Much Money Should a Girl 
Let a Young Man Spend on Her? 

November—Practical Christmas gifts I have 
Made at Home. 

December—Is a Boy or Girl Happier for 
Staying on the Farm or Going to Town, and 
Several Reasons for My Opinion? 


Where George Washington 
Took Dinner 


gt we et. 


four times as many of you a chance to 
tell all the other boys and girls nearby 
what you're doing. 


Club Work the First Issue 


C= work is coming the first issue 
each month with stories and pictures 
of successful club members, letters from 
members, club news and suggestions for 
making the pig or the tomato patch or 
the baby beef more successful. Besides 
those, here are five subjects we are going 
to ask club boys and girls to write on in 
1926 :— 


Why I Am Joining a Club in 1926. 

How I Spend Money Made in Club Work, USS. 

Club Rallies and Short Courses I Attended 
This Year. 

How We Have Had Live Programs at Our 
Club Meetings. 

What I Have Accomplished in Club Work 
This Year. 


times that. 
goals 


of Lone Scouts. 


grows. 
we like best, 


every week, but it will be about the sub- 
ject in that issue. 
spice up the whole program with riddles, 
puzzles, “Things to Make” and Nature 
Study questions and answers. Other spe- 
cial subjects for our boys and girls to 

i : write. upon will be announced from time 
UR page for vocational agriculture 


and home ecofomics will be the sec- Teens and Twenties 
ond issue each month, Besides the suc- THE subjects the young people will dis- 
cess stories and letters as in club work, cuss next year are as follows :— 
here are the subjects we are going to ask Jenuary—My New Years’ Resolutions. 


vocational-students and home etonomics fFeprusry— Why and How We Celebrate 
girls to write on:— Birthdays. 


Vocational Work Comes Next 





Our Pattern Department 
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2283—One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 4 yards of %- 
inch material, with 3 yard of 32- 
inch contrastiag. 

2530—Practical School Frock.—Cut in sizes“ 
6, 8, 10; 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch material 
with 4% yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

2604—Slip-on Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
3%6, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches. bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 44-inch material. The «hot- irom 
transfer pattern 715 comes in blae 
or yellow and costs 15 cents extra. 

2588—Frock With Circular Fullness.—Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inthes bust measure. Size 36 at 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
or coin (coin tred). Write’ your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. , 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, a 
and evening wear during the winter. It contains and , eee picture 
dressmaking lessons. Send 15 cents now for your copy. ress ttern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer. 


requires 4% yards of #-inch ma- 
terial with 5% yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

Nightgown.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, atid 44 inches 
bust measure, Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch material with 134 
yards of ribbon. The hot iron trans- 
fer pattern 709 comes in blue and 
costs 15 cents extra. 
2602—Dress With Long Sleeves.—Cut in 

sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust ‘measure. Size 3% re- 
_quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 
The. hot iron transfer 729 comes in 
blue or yellow and costs 15 cents 
extra. 


tribe now numbers over 600 members but 
by next December we want it to be many 
So let’s set as one of our 
“Every Present Tribe’ Member 
Wearing the Booster Button by 1927.” 
Some of the old, experienced scouts are 
going to help us make the third issue of 
the month a regular camp fire pow-wow 
The Scout page will 
grow and improve as the Tribe itself 


In the fourth issue we’re going to talk 
and write about the things we have left 
out of the other three—our pets, books 
our debating clubs, bird 
study, and anything else we want to dis- 


Uncle P. F. says he has a letter for 


Then we're going to 











AM a little girl 10 years old. Last 

September I visited my aunt and saw 
an old house which has been standing 
nearly 200 years. It-.is called the old 
Graham house, and George Washington 
once took dinner there. I am told he 
was surveying land in Lancaster County 
when he stopped at this house for din- 
ner. 

It was interesting to me ,to see how 
people built homes so far back. It was 
built of large hewn logs and the cracks 
were stopped with clay. It is a two- 
story house, and the stairway goes up 
over the fireplace. The chimney is built 
of rock and the fireplace is wide enough 
to burn logs five feet long. I thought it 
was the largest fireplace I ever saw. The 
house has two rooms downstairs and one 
upstairs. The little windows are about 
14 inches square. Pegs and homemade 
nails were used in building the house. 
There aremany beautiful old _ trees 
around it- It looks to be in good con- 
dition. - SALLIE P. LOWERY. 

Chesterfield County, Cc. 


Editor’s Note—There are not many 
houses now standing that were here when 
George Washington was living and these 
few should be preserved. Do any of our 
young folks know the oldest house in the 
state in which they live? 


RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 


Waen is coffee like the soil? 
2. Why are needles so successful? 
3. When is a man not a man? 
4. What tricks are most common among 
New York policemen? 
5. Why was the dumb waiter returned? 


6. What was born at the same time as the 
world, destined to live as long as the world, 
yet never five weeks old? 


Answers to December 12 Riddles 


1. A step farther. 2. Milestones, because you 
never see two of them together. 3. Because 
they never gaw it. 4 “S” will make your 
pies spies. 5. Because they always have a 
comb on them. 6. He makes the fire fly. 


HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoi em 


By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 


To Stop and to Stay 


How frequently do we hear someone 

say, or read in a newspaper, “He is 
stopping at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel.” 
A moment’s reflection should tell the 
writer or Speaker that a person does not 
“stop” at the hotel unless he walks or 
drives to the hotel and halts his progress 
there. It is proper to say, “The parade 
stopped at the hotel;’ meaning that the 
parade ceased its motion when it reached 
the hotel. But the parade could not 
“stay” at the hotel. 


A person makes a “stay” at a hotel, 
not a stop, dnd he stays there. One 
should not say, “J stopped at the summer 
resort six weeks,” but “I stayed there 
Six 


























not invite his professed friend to visit’ 
him. He said; “If- you come at any time 
within ten miles of my house, just stop,” 
en rae 


* 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


Casting the Mind Backward 


STERDAY I sat at the head of the 
big table in the dining-room of ‘my 
boyhood farm home. 

At noon my mother placed a turkey 
before me which 
was browned to a 
queen’s taste, what- 
ever that is. 

Looking over the 
turkey, I saw at the 
opposite end of the 
table my aged fa-— 
ther, crippled and 
infirm of body, but — 
serene and happy in 
the grace of—God; = 
his mind untouched by the ravages of 
over 80 years. 

He told me to “ask -the blessing” afid © 
proceed to carve the turkey. a 

Somehow, the memories of that old | 
room, and echoes of hushed voices © 
brought a lump into my throat that I 
could not swallow. , 

The day passed like a golden sacra | 
ment, and here I am today, many miles — 
away, with a gladness in my heart that” 
seems but a little short of worship. 

Such days are all too few in this bos: 
world, but they reveal to us the deeper 
wealth of the common blessings of every 
day life. 

I think of Stevenson’s lines :— 
“The world is so full of a number of things, ~ 

I'm sure that we ought to be happy as 

kings.” ; 

During the past year most of us have 
had the rich joys of human companion- 
ship. We are not Robinson Crusoes 
alone on lonely isles, but free men and 
women living with people who have ten- 
der human hearts, and with neighbors 
who live in unfortified houses. 


Do you ever pity. those ‘who have to | 
labor, or those who now and then know . 
pain? I never do, for I have learned — 
some of the best lessons from the two” 
school teachers whose names are Labor | 
ard Pain. a 

I can only pity three classes of people: 
those who have no love in their lives, 
those who have no work in un-human 
surroundings, and those who have to Pay 
hard penalties for their sins. 

We who have love and labor have a | 
wealth that the loveless can never know, | 


The past year has been one of bounty.#! 
It is true that some potatoes have been 
frozen, and that here and there drouth | 
or wet have deprived the hard-working © 
farmer of his crops, but the country as” 
a whole has a bumper crop. America if 
sitting down in the lap of plenty. a 

An ancient seer wrote, “I was young, 
but I am now old, and I have never ae 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread.” P 

More children are in our schools and 
colleges, getting (we hope) an education” 
that will make them better. ; 

There are more Christians in the nat 
than there were last year. Pessimi 
may get some food for their thougt 
now and then, but on the whole, it see 
that we have ground for hoping for a 
better day in Rural America, and if in» 
Rural America, then surely for 
America. 

A good word rising from the p 
carrying o,f ta head ld Ge 
“Love, laugh, lift, ted 
Look up to God, and lend a hand.” a 


You Should Know Where to 
Find is 


E Lord’s Prayer. (Matthew 5.) ‘ 

The Ten Commandments. (Exodus 20.) 
The Beatitudes. (Matthew 5.) 
Christo Great Prayer” Gobe 12.) 

s *, 

The Prodigal Son. (Luke 15.) eee 
The Ten Virgins. (Matthew 2.) is. 
Parable of the Talents. (Matthew 3) 
Abiding Chapter. (John 15.) 
Resurrection Chapter. (I Cor. acd 
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Bunch Grapes for the Pied- 
-_- mont Sections 


OW do you sell grapes?” asked a 
wife of a farmer at the Athens curb 
‘market last July. “Ten cents a pound,” 
Was the reply. 


.These were bunch grapes of the Dela- 
"Ware variety. The grapes were clean, 
free from rots, uniformly developed-—de- 
licious, of course—and worth 10 cents a 
i To be sure, the farmer-producer 
had pruned, trained, cultivated, fertilized, 
hand most important of all, kept the vines 
yed with Bordeaux mixture, yet, at 
cents a pound the gross returns from 
acre of grapes easily reaches $500. 


















> T have been keeping records on a small 
‘planting of 50 vines for the last three 
rs. In 1923, the farmer tending these 
vines got $103; in 1924, $69; and this 
year nearly $100, in spite of the severe 
‘damage by hail in June. He had a po- 
‘tential crop of- $200 this season. 

‘The local demand throughout the 
"Piedmont section is not being supplied. 
Pf doubt whether one tenth as many 
@rapes, that is bunch grapes of such va; 
rieties as Moore’s Early, Ives, Concord, 
Niagara, Delaware and Lutie, are being 
"Offered as the consumers would take, if 
; grapes are of good ‘quality. 

| °A truck came 70 miles to a farmer 
here who has about an acre in grapes to 
Duy them right out of the vineyard this 
summer. At the same time the local de- 
-tyand was not being supplied. 








» $Bunch gfapes need attention—pruning, 
cultivation, fertilizing,’ and most impor- 
tant of all, systematic spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

‘ J. WILLIAM FIROR. 


The Newspapers Say— 


§ FUST how many farm homes are daily 
w listening in on WSB, The Journal’s 
' radio broadcasting station, we cannot as- 
certain, though apparently the number is 
large and is fast multiplying. Certain 
it is the “Voice of the South” 
(is welcomed in quiet countrysides as well 
ole the stir of cities and towns. Nor 

the tastes of these audiences essentially 
different. The major part of an 
“aérial program, whether of news, of en- 
[tertainment or of instruction, finds rural 
(ahd urban hearers similarly responsive. 
+. . How important a place radio is 
‘to have in farm homes may be imagined 
}irom the numerous services it can render 
them and the diversion it can afford. 
| Weather forecasts, including storms and 
Stood warnings; crop and market re- 
P ports; election returns; speeches by men 
‘of the hour, from the inaugural address 
of the President of the United States to 
; ures on subjects of current interest, 
"and sermons by eloquent preachers; div- 
Pers educational aids, which may emprace 
entire collegiate courses—all these radio 
/ will send to the farmer’s hearthside. 


Most important, however, are the mu- 
‘sic, the merriment, the human interest 
-and -the joy it sets vibrating —Atlanta 
Journal. 





* * * 


© There used to be no help for it, no 
Way of.escape from the maw of the 
‘€apricious cotton market, dominated~ by 
speculators, both bulls and bears. But 
‘mow there is such a’ way provided. It is 
rsimply the proposition of allowing the 
farmers to pool and sell their own prod- 
uct codperatively. The plan has been 
'working for several years and is found 
‘feasible. The machinery is already, set 
‘up, and the more farmers who are in- 
“duced to participate in this method of 
‘Selling, the greater will the success of 
‘the movement. logically be. No argu- 
‘ment is here undertaken to impress these 
ets.—From editorial .in The Roanoke 
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an investment to any county and are not 
an expense as many seem to think. With 
good roads the cost of travel is much 
less, the danger of- accidents less and in 
many ways they help pay for themselves. 
Let’s get after the roads—The Grace- 
ville. (Fla.) News. 


*- * * 


The clubs of Pride and Littleville in 
Colbert County are noted in a special 
from Auburn as among the first in Ala- 
bama to report codperation with the plan 
of the nutrition specialist of the exten- 
sion department in canning soups and 
vegetables to be served hot during the 
winter months free of charge to school 
children. The idea is a valuable one and 
it should be a matter of pride to every 
Colbert countian that two of our home 
clubs have so readily responded to this 
new call for community service.—The 
Sheffield (Ala.) Standard. 


Poultry Catching Crate 


O POULTRY keeper who has a flock 
of 50 or more birds can afford to be 
without a catching crate. Anyone who 
keeps over 150 birds should have three 
or four. : 
Successful poultry management re- 
quires frequent handling of the birds 
when culling, eradicating lice, and trans- 


Quantity Survey for Catching Crate 


6 pieces 1 in. x 2 in., 3 feet long. 
12 pieces 1 in. x 2 in., 18 in. long. 
3 pieces 1 in. x 3 in., 24 in. long. 
10 pieces 1 in. x 2 in., 24 in. long. 
4 pieces 1 in. x 2 in., 2 in. long. 
4 pieces 1 in. x 3 in., 18 in, long. 
2 pieces 1 in. x 1 in., % in. long. 


8 board feet %4-inch boards, 3 feet fong. 

10 feét, 18-inch width, 1l-inch mesh poultry 
netting. ‘ 

1 pound 6d box nails. 

% pound lath nails. 

% pound poultry netting staples. 

10 plastering lath. 


OHIO EXTENSION SERVICE. 


Poultry Ideas Tested 


O DETERMINE the soundness of 

various ideas held by commercial 
poultrymen, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has conducted ex- 
periments leading to rather conclusive 
results. From a practical standpoint it 
is highly desirable for poultrymen to im- 
prove, if possible, the hatchability of 
eggs, to distinguish pullets from roest- 
ers at an early age, and to obtain other 
similar information commercially impor- 
tant, but baffling. There has been con- 
siderable divergence of opinion on most 
of the questions. 


Hatchability, says the department, 
probably is best improved by testing 
breeding birds for bacillary white diar- 





ENTRANCE “TO DR. J. H. DYERLE’S FARM, ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, VA. 


The stone posts add a dignity and distinction to this entrance, and consequently to the 
whole farm, that would be hard to replace. 


ferring them to other quarters. Without 
suitable equipment, catching and handling 
the birds is a dreadful job, and often 
worse for the birds than for the care- 
taker. With a crate of this kind, the 
birds can be caught and handled easily 
without frightening them, as this usually 
results in considerable loss in egg pro- 
duction. 


In catching, the chickens“are shut in 
the house, the crate is set outside in front 
of the exit, and the chickens are driven 
into the crate. In case of a large number 
of chickens, three or four crates are set 
end to end and all filled at one time, then 
the end gates are put into place to en- 
close the birds in the different crates. 
When it is desired to catch the birds in- 
side the house, the crates are placed in 





ALL FRAMING: er 
CACCPT- Ay maa 





One corner and the birds .driven- into 
them. A small wire panel over the end 
and: ariother- at: the. side- away-.from: the 
wall .aid- greatly*in guiding the. birds. into. 
It‘ wilk be ‘observed. that: the crate -has- 
two end gates; and a small slidirig door: 





rhea, and eliminating affected birds. 

The size of eggs has no significant ef- 
fect on their hatchability. 

There is no significant correlation be- 
tween either shape or weight of egg and 
the sex of the chicken hatched from it. 
Therefore, from a practical standpoint, 
poultrymen can not expect to influerice 
the sex of chicks hatched by selecting 
eggs according to either shape or size. 

While there is a fairly definite relation 
between the weight of eggs and that of 
the chicks hatched from them, there is 
no significant difference in the weight 
of either sex, and it is highly improbable 
that purebred chicks can be separated 
according to sex at hatching time. 


The addition of skimmilk to a ration 
induces much faster growth, the differ- 
ence being observable as early as at the 
end of the second week. This points to 
the value of skimmilk in growing-chick 
rations. 


VOICE OF THE FARM 


AST spring, I, who am commonly 
known as a bum and an idler, stop- 
ped at a mountain farm in Tennessee to 
work for a few days to help pay my way 
to another city. 


The owner ‘of the farm and his or- 
phan grandchild, a tiny, unhealthy, yet 
very pretty boy of eight years, were 
planting corn. The old man made fur- 
rows, the little boy dropped . the_ corn 
and I followed with the harrow to cover 
the « seed. : Pn BR 
' The sun was boilitig down on the boy’s 
bare head, the ‘sand was so hot that I 
knew it’ was burning his ‘bare -feet,: yet 
he ‘worked on ‘uncomplaining. ‘ ‘The’ old * 
man fussed and grumbled at him every 
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time they passed each other. First he 
was dropping the corn too far apart, then 
he was dropping it too close together, 
then he didn’t get it down in the bottom 
of the furrow. And at last when we 
had almost finished the field he said, 
“Billy, right there you’ve dropped two 
grains together, and you know that this 
poor ground won’t make two stalks of 
corn in one place. I’ve a notion to get 
a whip and see why you can’t drop it 
right.” Then he passed on with his 
plow. 

The little boy stood for a moment 
looking after the old man, then down 
dropped the bucket of corn and his dusty 
hands covered his pretty face, and he 
sobbed as one sobs who is entirely with- 
out hope. 

I went to him, took his frail body in 
my arms, and I hope you will not think 
me weak when I say that my tears 
mingled with his, as I thought of the 
time when I was left without a mother 
and the hard, unkind words of a relative 
drove me from the only home I knew 
into the path that I am now following. 

“Don’t cry, Sonny,” I said, “don’t pay 
any attention to the old fool. He hasn’t 
got a bit of sense.” 

Perhaps I shouldn’t have told him that, 
but it expressed at least a part of what 
I thought of such a man, 

“T’'ve been trying my best to plant it 
right,” the little fellow sobbed, brokenly. 


II 


ES, I’m a roamer—a bum and an 
idler, but if in later years, I should 
find some good woman who would be 
willing to risk her happiness by becom- 
ing the wife of such a man as I am, and 
help me to keep my wayward feet upon 
that straight and narrow path, and we 
should have a son or grandson like Billy 
—Oh; God forbid that I should ever by 
word or deed cause such a look of dis- 
couragement or utter hopelessness upon 
his face as I saw on the facé of little 
Billy. 

What was one stalk of corn, more or 
less, compared to the happiness and love 
and respect of that little boy, who had 
no mother to pet and love him and who’s 


God seemed so far away? 
PEE-WEE. 


Editor’s Note.—Likes and dislikes, joys 
and. sorrows, hopes and ambitions are 
just as much the part of the life of a 
child as of any other human being. 
Cruelty, probably more than anything 
else, will discourage and blight the life 
of a little child. We urge fathers and 
mothers of Dixie on New Year's day 
to resolve to sympathize more with their 
little ones, to preise and encourage them 
when they go right and correct them with 
firmness, but not cruelty, when they go 
wrong. 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


| SEE by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow is a peckin’ on one of them 
typewriter things. He must be making a 
sorry out of it the, way his wife’s a 














laughing. But that gives me an idee. 
I think I'll irvestigate what that ad 
says. 


I see by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow’s got a crosscut saw he can work 
without a boy at the other end of it. I 
wish my: p& could a had one of them 
when. I was growin’ up, at least if I 
could a been somers else. But I believe 
it’s a good thing. I been wondering 
what I’d do when the boys all growed up 
and left me. ; 

1 see ‘by the ads in this paper again 
where the fellows as runs the paper 
wants all our neighbors to take the paper. 
I low I got some as needs to take it and, 
I don’t reckon they ever will unless Ii 
show ’em about this half price business, 
and purty nigh make ’em take it with me. 

Here’s hoping you do the same,» . j 
ay 8 8 hee -- -Vouersoipaly, 

BILL CASPER. 
j ; iL IsvwotA 


The Progressive Farmer: 


'-Farm Comment From Everywhere 
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Quality Pays Again 

[* THE fall of 1919 we bought 40 

acres of unimproved land. In the spring 
of 1920 we bought 12 peach and 12 
apple trees, each of a different variety. 
We set the trees, fertilized and cultivated 
them with reverence—and oh how 
chicken manure will make them grow. 
Just spread it on top of the ground a 
little way from the free. 


Of course we planted lots of cotton 
that year as we were in debt, but defla- 
tion and the boll weevil bankrupted our 
hopes and things looked gloomy indeed. 
But we were not quitters. We set 600 
more trees in March. I dug big, roomy 
holes and filled the holes with good soil, 
working it in all around the roots and 
firming it down with my feet. We only 
lost two trees out of 600. During the 
next three years we cultivated, fertili- 
zed, pruned, sprayed and almost idolized 
those trees. In the spring of 1924 we 
had promise of a good crop, but I pruned 
heavy and early, a cold came and no 
peaches. But I kept spraying and prun- 
ing like it was a paying proposition. 

Now we come to the good part of the 
story.‘ Last winter I saw signs of scale 
on my trees and sprayed with oil emul- 
sion. This was followed with lime- 
sulphur and arsenate of lead for the pink 
bud spray, and was repeated at inter- 
vals of two to three weeks as needed, 
throughout the summer. In May I gath- 
ered three bushels of fine, wormless, 
peaches, and rushed to town with them, 
as happy as I was the first time I came 
into possession of a pair of red-topped 
boots, 42 years ago. 


Wraps Them in Paper 


O MY dismay, when I got to Gads- 

den there were others there with 
peaches. Well I peddled and peddled 
and at last got a dollar a bushel for them, 
and believe me I felt badly. But I did 
not give up. I had been doing the mus- 
cular work and now was the time for 
some head-work. I bought about 1,000 
paper napkins, cut them in half, and af- 
ter allowing each peach to get dead ripe 
on the tree, carefully pulled it and wrap- 
ped it in the half napkin and put it in a 
light three-peck box. I filled four boxes 
and then went back to town to try out 
this scheme. I decided to try the curb 
market. When I reached that place I 
thought the whole world was a peach or- 
chard. They were marked up on the 
board at 20 to 25 cents a gallon. Ev- 
erybody else was there, it seemed, and I 
had to take what they called a bad place. 
I sorrowfully and solemnly unloaded and 
unwrapped a few peaches for samples. 
“Oh how lovely,”~ “Aren’t they nice?” 
and “Oh doesn’t he handle them nice?” 
were some of the remarks made over 
those peaches. When they asked me how 
much they were worth, my heart was in 
my mouth, but I blurted out 15 cents a 
dozen when there were bushels of them 
for 20 cents a gallon. I told them they 
were table peaches, ripe, wormless, sweet 
free-stone peaches, and were wrapped, 
unbruised and guaranteed. After that, I 
never failed to sell all I carried to town 
and sometimes this was as much as eight 
bushels. I got from 30 to 40 cents a 
dozen for some large Heath Cling. 


~Used Unsalable Peaches for Jam 


Y TOTAL sales amounted to $125, 
which I think is pretty good for the 

first year. Of course we had a lot to fall 
to the ground, but instead of trying to sell 
them we made jam out of them which we 
are selling for 60 cents a quart. Had I 
put all my half ripe peaches, culls and 
good peaches inte a box and offered 
them as just peaches, I would not have 
paid the expense of spraying and mar- 
keting. Now I have a market all my 
own and no matter who patterns my 
method, they will not forget the original. 
There is absolutely no excuse for 
any farm to be without a No. 1 or- 
chard. We believ@ it is almost .a sin to 
raise, children - without \an’ orchard.: — It 
would do :your heart good to see my 
neighbor’s children flocking in here to 


-get fruit, and they. are never turned away, |; * 
C. W. BEYTHE? 


either. 
Etowah County, Ala. 
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FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Dad uses the Underwood Portable for his 
business of runnin 
ter do their schoo 
finds it handy for her letters, recipes, and many 


Any one can learn to turn out good look- 
ing work on the Portable with very little prac- 


The nearest Underwood branch office can 
tell you all about the Underwood Portable— 
how reasonable its price—how — it can be 


No obligation in calling for a 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 
































the farm. Son and Daugh- 
homework on it. Mother 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and*35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pum iP 
ing up; is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or ever 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 


money make $250 to $500 per month: 
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“EVERWEAR"’ ROOFING | ‘‘Just the 
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COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF. 
ING FACTORY—TO YOU. Se cur roofing 
costs yob less than most 

les. Send for free samp/es— —and see 
the NEW LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS ARE COVERED. 
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PRICES HIGHEST AT 


NEW. WORLD'S LARGEST PUN Moa Rie 
a meee. olan yous rurs stu8d SHIP now 


w. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. 
164 WEST 24h STREET WEW wT. 


‘ DAIRY SUPPLIES 








Write DepartmentC for Cotsen 
CORN KNIVES 60c¢ EACH 


Parcel Postage Paid 


DAIRY & FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


NOTALCO 
MEAT SCRAPS 


MAKE 


Prolific Hens and Healthy Chicks 


‘Write for prices and valuable booklet 
“Care of Poultry.” It is free for name 
of your dealer. Address 


NORFOLK TALLOW CO. 


orfolk, Va., or Richmond, 


cur WINTER FUE 


oa: 


casty | WEES 
GABRIED 
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way 







Bearer” MATE 
SAWING MACHINE CO., 2633 S. State $t., CHICASS, ILL. 











VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 











for farm tractor 

and heavy steam 

power. 

Also Saws, Beit- 
Write for infor- ‘_ 
mation Dept. A-4 Matchers, etc. 
3. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Agriculture on Parade at Chicago 


International Show Up to Usual High Standard 


HE interest in livestock exhibits 

{ pets its climax each year at the 
International Live Stock Exposition 

at Chicago, the first week in December. 
In recent years it has become much 
more than simply a livestock exposition. 
Horses, beef cattle, sheep and hogs, the 
best the world affords, are on exhibition, 
both as fat and breeding animals, but 
the International has become much more 
than an exhibit of livestock. Perhaps 
the most important general interest in the 
exposition today is that it has made 
Chicago the center of all agricultural and 
closely related interests, during the first 
week in December. Agricultural organi- 
zations of all kinds make Chicago their 
annual meeting place during the Inter- 
national. Organizations of practically 
all breeds of livestock, horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine meet during this week. 
Coéperative farmers’ organizations, milk 
producers, grain growers, farm papers, 
veterinary and many other organizations 
having relation to agriculture, also meet 
during this week in Chicago. It has also 
become the annual meeting place for the 
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WINNING SHORTHORN 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Carolina so far outstripped the other 
seven college teams contesting, as to 
make it almost a run-away for the Old 
North State boys. Following is how they 
stood : 
COLLEGE STUDENTS’ LIVESTOCK 
JUDGING 


Out of 5,000 
0° SIMI ap has sain aele’s WRbae 4,459 points 
Be NAM ; cide cade veecabeabibecn ke v6 4,434 points 
3. Ontario (Canada) .............. 4,416 points 
Be FUN techs dacdiiass sesecepirendok’ 4,393 points 
Bo a och cata ee nade takess 4,362 points 


The highest individual score was made 
by A. McGugan, Ontario, Canada, with 
924 poimts out of 1,000. 

CROP JUDGING CONTEST 


Out of 5,000 
1. North Carolina ...............055 4;281 points 
Be SWB Sai ik. dkvetcnsccccccncdocens 4,083 points 
By IN es ivcivec csv cctecnces cousesvesed 4,048 points 
4. Obsbabnoma ... cece cc cccssicccccccece 4,033 points 


To show the superiority of the North 
Carolina team it may be stated that the 
three highest individual scorers among 
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BULL AT INTERNATIONAL 





King of the Fairies, Shorthorn bull owned by the Prince of Wales, won first prize in 


the Shorthorn class at the International Live Stock Exposition in Chicago. 
was bred by the prince on the royal stock farms in England and now heads the herd 
on the prince’s Canadian ranch at High River, Alberta. 


boys’ and girls’ farm clubs of America. 
Judging contests for college students and 
club workers have also been established. 
Judging livestock, crops, seeds, bread, 
clothing and all the other lines of agri- 
cultural and home lifé activities on the 
farm, offer the club workers the best pos- 
sible school of instruction and culture. 
The club work of farm boys and girls 
is the best forward looking movement 
for the improvement of agriculture in 
America today and the International is 
the Mecca of their year’s achievements. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the state colleges of agri- 
culture put on educational exhibits em- 


| bracing a wide variety of subjects and of 


the greatest interest and value. In short, 
a week spent at the International is al- 
most an education within itself in the 
agricultural activities of the United 
States and Canada. 

Each year the Exposition gets larger 
and better until the variety and multitude 
of exhibits has become almost bewilder- 
ing.. This year was no exception to the 


| past history of the International to which 


“bigger and better than ever,” could be 
truthfully applied. 

Since the prices for cotton have been 
better and the interest in livestock, ex- 
cept dairying and poultry, has declined, 
the South has offered little in the way 
of livestock at the International to at- 
tract attention, but in the place of grand 
champions in the livestock classes as 
formerly, the South this year came to 
the front in the students judging con- 
tests: Oklahoma won first place in a 
contest with 22 teams from the agricul- 
tural colleges of the United States and 
Canada. In the non-college livestock 
judging comme voge eg also won first 





The animal 


all the eight teams were made by J. E. 
Foster, R. J. Peeler and R. B. Winches- 
ter, all of the North Carolina teani. 

In the non-college livestock judging con- 
test for club workers Oklahoma also 
won first place. The team was com- 
posed as follows: James Gibson, Clar- 
ence Kingery, Paul Gregg. 

In this contest Clarence Kingery made 
the highest individual score of all the 
boys contesting. 


Champion Fat Steer 


HE center of interest in all the live- 

stock contests is of course the cham- 
pion beef steer of the show. This year 
the Aberdeen-Angus again captured this 
much coveted honor. A purebred An- 
gus exhibited by the Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College with the interesting 
name Mah Yongg was declared the best 
fat steer of the show. He was calved 
September 3, 1923, and weighed 1,560 
pounds. In the auction sale of the prize 
winners he broke all records, selling for 
$3 per pound and bringing $4,680. The 
previous high mark for the grand cham- 
pion steer of the show was $2.62 for the 
1919 champion. 

The champion carload of fat steers 
were also Aberdeen Angus yearlings and 
it was also again fed and exhibited by 





















John Hubby, this being the fifth time 
that he has won the highest carlot hon- 
ors. The steers were bought by the New 
Palmer Hotel, Chicago at 43 cents per 
pound. They weighed 1,042 pounds, 
bringing $448 per head for the whole 
carload. 


Ee eS ¢ 
Mistakes I Have Made - 


(p= of my serious mistakes was fail- 
ing to stump my land. When I came 
to my place here it was full of stumps. 
I decided I would let them stay in the 
fields. When I checked up on my work 
and expenses I found that repairs on 
machinery which the stumps made nec- 
essary cost nearly as much as it would 
have cost to get the stumps out. They 
also decreased working efficiency by an 
appreciable amount besides taking up a 
lot of room which could have been 
profitably used in growing crops. Nat- 
urally I at once proceeded to get those 
stumps out. fat. 

Horry County, S. C. 

*-_ = * 

A serious mistake we made was in 
listening to slick-tongued agents and in- 
vesting all the cash we had in worthless 
stock. If we had it now it would give 
our boys and girls a college education. 
We have learned a lesson, but at such a 


price! MRS. J. W. R. 
Florence County, S. C. 
* * * 


I made a mistake when I bought a 
small, cheap incubator. The walls are 
too thin and the temperature of the -in- 
cubator is affected so much by the temp- 
erature of the atmosphere, that it is very 
hard to keep it at an even heat. I have 
lost more eggs with it than the differ- 
ence in the cost of it and a good incu- 


bator. MRS. A. E. V. 
Lunenburg County, Va. 
* * * 


My greatest mistake has been in buy- 
ing fake oil stock and boom lots in dis- 
tant cities. I had confidence in every- 
body and thought every man would tell 
me the truth. As a result I have lost 
two or three thousand dollars in get- 
rich-quick schemes and fake oil compan- 
ies. _My advice is to hiss the dogs on 
all oil stock promoters neo real estate 
salesmen. G. S. 

Garvin County, Okla. 

x«~ * * 

I tried to do on too few dresses for 
my children, thinking I was saving. With 
such a limited number of clothes I was 
compelled to wash two or three times a 
week, which left me no time to read, 
do fancy work or even rest. If I had 
bought twicé as many dresses and made 
them just a little large they would have 
lasted twice as long and I would have 
had time for other things. Mothers, let 
us be careful and not wear ourselves out 


needlessly; our children need us all 

through life. Buy plenty but not waste- 

fully. MRS. K. 
Pontotoc County, Miss. 


** * 


A mistake I-made was instead of fol- 
lowing the advice of Dr. Register and 
putting our little girl to bed as soon as 
I discovered that she had a cold, I put 
off doing anything for her and she not 
only had “flu” but every other member 
of the family also. We cannot be too 
careful with colds for I believe they are 
just as contagious as many other dis- 
eases and im many instances cause more 
serious trouble. A MOTHER. 


Wilcox County, Ala 


bese 


HAYvE you some hard knots to split in 
making plans for the coming year? 
If so, call on your county agent, your 
experiment station, or your extension 
service—and The Progressive Farmer. 
All are friends to the farmer and ready 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Keeping Rats From Eating 
Apples 


HAT is the best way to keep rats 
from eating apples stored for winter 
use?” 

Dusting sulphur over apples that are 
stored for winter 
use is.said to insure 
against rat damage. 
Of course dusting 
sulphur on apples 
does not hurt them 
in the least, and all 
that is necessary to 
do when ready to 
eat or sell them is to 
wipe the sulphur 
off. 





Proper Distance Between 
Fruit Trees 


| AN average, what are the proper 

distances apart to set pecans, apples, 
pears, -peaches, plums, cherries and 
grapes, and how many trees will it take 
to set an acre at these recommended dis- 
tances?” 

Set pecans 60 feet apart each way. 
When set this distance, 12 trees will be 
required to plant an acre. Put apples 35 
feet apart, which will require 35 per 
acre. Set peaches, pears, plums and 
cherries 20 feet apart each way. This 
distance requires 108 trees per acre. Set 
grapes 10 feet apart each way, which 
will require 435 for an acre. 


Prune First and Then Spray 


7 AM ready to prune my fruit trees and 

to give them the winter spray. Some 
say prune first and then spray, and oth- 
ers say spray first and then prune. Which 
is correct?” 

The easiest and the most economical 
method is to prune first and then put on 
the spray. When this is done however, 
the pruned off branches should be piled 
and burned at once. If they are piled 
up near the orchard and not burned they 
serve as a regwlar breeding place for in- 
sects and fungous diseases. Often the 
amount of spray material and work may 
be reduced one fourth to one half by 
pruning first. We repeat, be sure to burn 
those pruned branches soon after they 
are cut off. 


Plant Fruit Trees on Elevated 


Places 
“WouLp you plant apples or peaches 


on branch bottom lands? I have 
some excellent land of this type which 
I believe would grow fine peaches and 
apples.” 

No, we would not plant fruit trees of 
any kind on branch bottom land. Fruit 
trees like a fertile soil, and no doubt the 
branch bottom mentioned is _ fertile 
enough to grow fine trees. But fruit trees 
should never be planted on bottom lands, 
because there is where the late frosts first 
appear. Cold air is heavier than warm 
air and sticks to lower levels just as 
water seeks lower levels, and therefore 





no kind of fruit trees should ever be 
planted on low bottom places. 


Controlling Peach Leaf Curl 


“Waar spray will control the peach 
leaf curl?” 
Peachy leaf curl is a disease that win- 
ters over on the tiny buds of the peach 
twig. It can be controlled very easily 
by spraying with either lime-sulphur or 
Bordeaux. Keep in mind, however, that 
it must be applied while the trees are 
dormant or before the buds begin to 
swell. Where one is spraying the trees 
with lime-sulphur to control scale, the 
curl spores will be killed also. The lubri- 
cating oil can also be made to control 
peach leaf curl by adding 3-4-50 Bor- 
deaux to the oil emulsion. 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


What About Fumigation > 


‘| HAD a case of diphtheria in my 
home, and after the child got well, I 
asked the doctor if he was going to fumi- 
gate. He said no, that such practice was 
out of date. Is this 
a fact?” 
Your doctor was 
everlastingly right. 
Some 12 years ago, 
Dr. C. V. Chaffin, 
health officer of 
Providence, R. I, 
for 25 years, came 
to the conclusion that 
persons, not things, 
were the distribu- 
tors of disease germs, so he decided to 
discontinue fumigation after diphtheria 
and scarlet fever. It not only cost a 
great deal, but did no good, and since 
that good hour, there has not been any 
more scarlet fever or diphtheria in Prov- 
idence than in any other city. 

A few years ago, New York abandon- 
ed fumigation, except after smallpox 
and there has been no increase in dis- 
ease in New York. “Their faith did not 
carry them all the way, as there is no 
more need of fumigation after smallpox 
than any other disease. In North Caro- 
lina, and perhaps other states, the state 
law does not require fumigation after 
contagious diseases. 

When you have a case of contagious 
disease in the house, see that everything 
is kept clean and that all discharges from 
patient are immediately destroyed. The 
patient should have individual dishes, 
towels, etc. After the patient is well he 
should take a good hot bath and all cloth- 
ing, both personal and bed. should be 
boiled. Plenty of soap and water, fresh 
air and sunlight are the disinfectants to 
control contagious diseases. 

Germs cannot live in a clean, 4iry, 
sunny place. 

Fumigation—The only place fumiga- 
tion has in cleaning up after contagious 
disease, would be to run out insects. Un- 
less you can make your room practically 
air-tight, fumigation will not kill in- 
sects or germs. 














DR. REGISTER 





Cash Prizes for Letters From 


want your name withheld, say so. 


2 to The Progressive Farmer. 
to The Progressive Farmer. 


keeper and Homemaker.” First 
letters by December 30 to The 


im 1925.” First prize, $5; second prize, $3. 
gressive Farmer. 


Progressive Farmer. 


SUBJECTS FOR CLUB BOYS AND GI 
First prize, $2. 





‘Unpublished Jetters will miét. be fet 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
other letters printed. No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. If you 


SUBJECTS FOR. FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Labor Sa Ideas 
That Have Helped Me.” First prizé, $10; second prize, $5. Mail a 


“How a Tenant Became a Landowner.” First prize, $25. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“My 1925 Mistakes and Successes as a House- 
rize, $10; second prize, $5; third prize, "$3.50. Mail 
rogressive Farmer, 


SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“One of the Worst Mistakes I 
“My New Year’s Resolutions.” First prize $3. Mail all letters to Mrs. Hutt, The 


RLS.—“Why 1 Am eg a Club im 1926.” 
Mail all letters to Uncle P, F., _The  Evogeconvs ‘armer. is 





Farm Folks, Old and Young 


and Devices 
letters by January 


Mail letters by January 8 


Mail letters by December 30 to The Pro- 
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Only Ov WITTE Ensine 


Up to 10 H-P. — The One-Profit 
I Want ba on To 


Test It 30 Da 
AT MY RIS 


For 42 years I have been 
building ENGINES which 
thousands of farmers 
have mounced the 
most dable and 
aioe in the cork But this WITTE 
Engine is the mas jece of them all. 










































Runs on Kerosene, 
Distillate, 


It is really a mechani marvel and I am 

so proud of its perfection that I want every Gas-Oil or Gas 

farmer to have one. 

acScientiie, factory’ methods and huge pro- Note these Points 
ction enable me ce master 

so any man can afford to own it. it will do Donating tose y= 25) 

almost every kind of work on the farm. It’s Gen eonctrantion 

arr 7 Merete epsed pone nw gen equipped «more emer ford deco Fash, 

lator and throttl cee onetloen is power it to be ased on lightest , 


\. And I ameo positive that it that it : will stand up and 

















deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or ‘set work, Takes theptoce 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an Clad Lifetime Gaavrantes, 
IRON CLAD LIFETIME GU EE. All Sizes — 2 to 25 H-P. 
Special WITTE | Nearlya Year To Pay 
a > The best advertising I can do is to have boosting this won- 
Features ; precticaly rhs own a Gaehs 2% nearly apt ng: to pes On. ay 
6 of the 50 Special 7 
g WITTE Feacaress $ cha'loe balance canbe colle as, fete sal! parents te 
2 Hr Sb agen } Scrap your old engine and pay @ little en 
_- master WITTE Engine 
3 3—Throttiag Governer, git § FREE Nera Pony for {tas and make you 8 
Ing even speed ; 
j «thie se | SERGE Reece te eae 
: ee and Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw or Pump 
q 5—Perfect High-Tension Mag- § SD. H. WITTE, Pres. 
$ ete Ignition WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
< 6—Self Adjusting Carburetor 5 2359 Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Art aA PPP Poo RP Ped 2359 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





Free Samples 


Dairy Feed 
Chicken Feed 
Laying Mash 
Growing Mash 

Little Chick Feed 


and prices delivered your station, 
ene sack or a carload, furnished on 
request. 


MISSISSIPPI MILLING 
COMPANY 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 
















|MAKE ». : AUCTIONEER 


‘erms: Jan. and 
| ay Ci eed. ia 
BIG Catalog. 
W. B. CARPENTER, President 
Money MISSOURI! AUCTION SCHOOL 
(20 years Largest in World) 
«818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Me. 
'Feed Your Roughage| 
Miteo Molasses would enable you to feed 
tage. Molasses ; 






































Del FREE 











Write for Prices and Full Information _ f 
MOBILE a ne 
Mobile, Ala. cy 





















































































(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number er Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


MES aS ademas 
| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


























Se nee WakeOdids and Wiss ‘Dutch 0, 
oe . $1.75, postpaid. 5, $5.00, charges collect. 



































“Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exclusive financial 
Correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
insurance company ip 
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q PLANTS ; 























ie 3 and Onion ts. Geos ia 
open , strong, wi rooted. » moss 
‘Quote prices on Biloxi Soybeans, Cowpeas, Velvet packed bundle fifty plants labeled 
Beans. any quantity John Sessions, Woodville, separately with variety name. C Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, & . Copen- 
hagen Market, Late Flat Dutch. Parcel 
Prepaid: 100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 25; 5,000, $10.50, Express collect: 5,000, $6.25; 
10,006, | Si0.60. fons: White Crystal Wax, Yellow 
’ pee post 00 + 500, H 
Farms. —Bale-to-acre land. size, famous allu- 1,000, meee 000, $9.50; 12,000, $18.00. “Pull ‘count, 
vial delta taknown. ph safe arrival, satisf guaran- 
eee eatnien Small b= iy yy 3 RR —, teed. Union Plant Company, Ark 
booklet free. "Write at once. "southern Alluvial’ Land FLOWERS 
Al ABAMA healthy "tock Fk Fl de Wilte 4 ior 
. 01 a grown. ie. ° . 
me Smith, Grant, Fis. 
|. For Rent. horse crop. Lit 
Ga. Address A. G. Grice, Kawardevilic, ‘hie KUDZU 
; THER Kudzu.—The great hay , ~ — lant 
in, o STATES = PB . Solve ih. ll Writ 
» A 60) arm, . 
| Seggorement, "Vien Sto, , 


Everbeari erbearing and Aroma Strawberry plants, 
thousand, vered. Ike Nunnelley, Jasper, Ala. 


Lan We Plants for sale. "te Wy per 
Write Mrs. W. L. Skinner Ala. 


Sree Plants.—Improved a $2. 50 





” $3.50 




















1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write W. H. Nichais, 
Bald Knob, Ark. 

Wood’s purebred Byertary lants. Buy from the 
man that stands behind ~g-— Get our prices 
before you buy. M. Wood, Judsonia, Ark. 

NURSERY STOCK 

Guaranteed Fruit, Pecan Trees, Free catalogue. 

Lumberton Nurseries, Lumberton, Miss. 





Get our free Pecan catalogue before buying trees. 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

















. Collards, and Onions sent 
1,000, $1.2. EB. W. Lampkin, 





t-proof, absolutely prompt ship- 
$1.00, 1,000. Quitman Plant 


a du ft or pe Plants. 





plants: 100, 25c; 
insured. Chas. 8. 


= Wopeea Cc 
500. $1. £ odd $1.75: postpaid. 
Castleberry, A 





pe 


proof Cabbane and Onion plants: $1. 
1,000 and charges C. 0. D. Catalogue free. Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





Millions frost- oot Cabbage plants. Large, open 
gles pt shipment. “T 00 per thousand. 
4 W. We Willams, « Quitman, Ga. 
“Choice Ca Cabbage plants, dollar fiftee n thousand, 
Express, five thousand, dollar. delivered. Like 
Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga. 


Frost- os Na CoHards ang Onions for prompt 


et 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50; aa: 
$1.00. ge ‘Plant Co., 


Thomasville, Ga. 
Extra fine Cabbage plants, dollar fifteen thousand, 
Five thousand express, dollar thousand, 

delivered. Reid Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Cabbage, Lettuce plants, leading varieties; 1 od Beet, 
Kale and Onion. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 500. 
iy 1,000, $1.50. Setiafaction dg e 9 F. 

Summerville, 8. 

















Millions frost-proof Gaibans lants, leading vari- 
; immediate shipments; $1.00 thousand. Onion 
+ $1.25 th and ch Will ship C. 0. D. 


: Plant Co. : 


—-- 


Omega, Ga. 
of reliable frost-proof plants. Jerse 
Wakefields, Fiat 
: ——_ and Onions. Postpai 250, G0c; 
.10; a. Collect: 1,000, oe. %; 56, 000 
Lay 000 Onions, $6.25. Satisfaction gaa 
t guaranteed Thomasville Plant Co., 
Cabbage — now ready. Varieties: Jersey and 
— Wakefield. Succession and Flat Duteh. 
500, $1.10; 1. e 

















Bass Pecan 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—O ““Frait_ and Ornamental Trees.—Saleamen wanted. 
=aue = rin Coneord Nursery. Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 
a plants, one. gooets 75e, 1,000. Quitman Free Booklet—Information, Pecan Trees.” ting, 
Peiete “ “Onion plants, 81.7 culture. Milledgeville Nursery Co., Ne, Ga. 
Genuine White | sae * plants, $1.75 per ~Pou Sale—Pecan trees; improved varleti¢s, Write 
thousand, postpaid. Sutton for prices. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thomas- 
Early Jersey eee ites qs per th d; ville, Ga 
nae 20 cents per hundred. G. L. Steedley, ~ Well grown Owari Satsuma trees and Ex- 
<= Plum trees at low prices. . B. Hamilton, 
Frost-proof Tallahassee, Fila. 





Paperhsell Pecans; Blight Proof Pears; General Nur- 
sery stock. Special prices. Catalog free. W. A. Cox 
Nursery Co., Gulfport, Miss. 





bi os 


The Progressive Farmer — 





I I pe at i wme ml low 
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reduced prices direct to plant- 
ers, in small or large treight or 
parcel catalog. Peaches, ars, 
cherries, grapes, ye ° 


mental treee, vines shrubs. Tennessee Nursery 
Co., Box 108, = Be | Tenn. 





County Nursery, J. 0. Hammock, 
Proprietor, Shellman, Ga. 


trees from the largest 
hiy bred- 





Buy Pecan growers in 
pak world. oon from early 
heavy bearing parent trees—str sm 
thrins, healthy and well rooted. Our trees live fine, 
fast and bear e arieties 
Guality, service and satisfaction guaranteed, Write 
= free amet Bass Pecan Company. Lumber- 








no longer — with old 
Write at ferthor” peelen in 
business, special prices, and 1926 deecriptve cata 

All seed recleaned, nned or delinted 

mination, fine . WwW er ~ ~Cleveland sd ca 
Farms, St. . & Cc W. Wannamaker 
president. 


Piedmont Pedigreed an Big Boll cotton makes 
more at the gin—and more the land. Ahead in 
Ba og ig all “Snpectnaet Stations and 





for the largest authentic yield ever produced ( es 
on 10 acres). It will win a prize Se for you in 

yields. Grown in famous Piedmont seed growing 
section in Northeast Georgia at an elevation of 1,000 





ieivating Guide” Epis 64s ‘> jammed full 
cultivating guide. 3s D 
of practical information, — AZ be of , k--< bene- 
ft to yen. It tells you what to plant, when to plant, 
pa to —_ and how to cultivate. With re- 
t from farmers for my catalog I will send post- 
paid one packet of Gerqan's a ty & Tomato 
seed, tely free. Write Gor- 


Eo ta Hg 
man-Gammill Seed Co., Birming' y\ “apg 
BEANS 




















Sudan Grass seed, 7e per pound. John Goetz. 
Fowler, Ind. 3 
LESPEDEZA 
New ‘crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 
B. A. a Bthel, La. 





Choice y ag Bae Bree samples. Red 
Oak Wee Covington, Tenn. 








Choice stock of Mammoth Yellow, Biloxi and Otoo- 
tan Soybeans at reasonable price. Write J, M. Credle, PEAS 
Scranton, N, C. E 

2,000 bushels Mammoth Yellow, 50@ bushels Vir- Wanted.—Cowpeas; name ey ot and price, F. 
ginia, 200 bushels Biloxi, and bushels Otootan HH. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham. 


nde ae Write Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, 





For Sale.—New Soybeans, Mammoth Yellows 
and Tokios, $1.75; Riloxis, $3.00. Don’t write for 
better price, buy while the price is right. Winstead- 
Smith Co., Ransom’ 5 c, 





COTTON 
Half and Half hae seed. Free circular. Hugh 
Ballew, Albany, 
Before coring elt and Hal coy ved Ws wh 
John A. Peddy & Sons, Henderson, Tenn. 
Heavy Fruiter and Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 
bred. recleaned — John Paul Lucas, 

















1859, Charlotte, 
bp meer Cleveland me Boll cotton goed. » iA 
and tested 98% germination; $1.50 bushel. 
Simmons, Mountville, 8. C. 
Latest Imp: dW ker-Cleveland cotton seed 





Pedigreed, field selected, unmixed, recleaned; $1. 50 
bushel. Allen’s Farms, Hoschton, Ga. 


Heavy Fruiter, 2 bales per acre;- earliest cotton; 
45 = cent lint; wonderful 

















Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, name. Large 40 bolls weigh oe nd; 
stock. Best varieties. Prices 2 Salesmen want- cotton. Write for special prices. WVandiver Seed Co., 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. a Ga. Lavonia, Ga. 

Pecan Trees that live and bear. Highest quality, Rhyne’s Cook has led all wilt- resistant varieties 
service unexcelled. Also Satsuma Orange trees. 8 in Alabama and Mississippi for several years. Ranks 
son Nursery Co., Box 35, "Monticello, Fla. Estab- hat in Georgia. Pamphiet free, Bhyne e Bros, Ben- 
lished 1902. ton, ,» and Plains, Ga. 

Two year old Concord, Grapevines, = 
dorado Blackberry, $2.00; x Regis Raspbe aaa” 0 Big Boll, Simpkins’ Big. poit one i, beens 
per dozen postpaid. Cheaper in larger quantities ig Boll, Simpki Webber ~ Lightning 
Cureton Nurseries, Austell, G Account, ’ net s 

: - Express a others. | Highest quality ry + 


udded Pecan Trees.—Selected trees of highest 
me Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Eighteen years’ experience. Folder and price list free, 
Florida Nurseries, Monticello, Fila. 


Pecan Trees for Sela. —Grafted re budded finest 
papershell: 2 feet 60c; fees T0c; 4 feet 80c; 5 feet 
90c; 6 to 8 feet $100. Schley, Stuart, Pabst - 
Mexican. No order for less ‘than 6 trees. F. A. 
Bush, Richland, Ga. 


Early bearing Papershell Pecan, Satsuma Orange, 
Blightless Pineapple Pear, Re a Plum, Grape, 
Scuppernong, 4 Blueberry, 
Strawberry. Ornamentals. Pigford 
Nurseries, Lumberton, Miss. 


Pecan trees, papershell, 4 feet up, 80c each, 
suma Orange trees, 50c each. Tom Watson and Kleck- 
ley Sweet Watermelon seed, 40c pound. Long Run- 
ner Florida Speckle Velvet Beans, $4.00 bushel. 
Eaton Seed & Nursery Co., Monticello, Fla. 








Catalog ‘a. 





——— 
right price. Write for catalog and prices. 
Mixson Seed Co., Charleston 5S. C. 





bushels Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed 
me , Sh, Offer these seed in carload lots, re- 
cleaned or not recleaned, sacked or bulk. They are 
et a. ginned on private gin and raised on 
Piedmon' of th C 


it section 
Write for “sample and prices. C. White, Chester, 





Half and Half Planting Seed.—Pure, sound, clean 
to 1,200 pounds seed cotton gives 500 to 


seed, 1,050 
550 pound bale of lint. in money value 
per acre, took a large lead over 85 leading varieties 
oe yg t Station in 1923. In 1924 
t station at —_, . our 
Half and Half seed furm Ww. C. 
Crook, led over 70 leading varieties 4 in Meld, - 
free booklet and price list address, ers, 
Luray, 








NEW ADVERTISING RATES 


AND CIRCULATION 


Effective January Ist, 1926, our Advertising Rates will be as follows: 








Parcel post, postpaid: i 
fe. a “rms. not paid: 1,060 to 4,000 at 
Ber 1,00 5,000 OF eS 







































Wanted to Buy. oo and Wai Table Peas; 
all kinds. Mail lowest price. Lewis 
Seed Co., Box 428, 

MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Field selected Lespedesa seed and Stock Peas. Get 
my prices. D. C. Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss. 


For Sale. a Vetch, thirteen cents; Dwarf Essex 
Rape, eight Vv. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


For Sale. = and Soybeans. Get our prices. 
Write today. F. C. Chelf, Seed Grower, Harrods- 
burg, Ky. 

Wanted.—Cowpeas and Velvet B all varieties. 
Send sample and quote price. Murphy & Palmer, 
Sandersville, Ga. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS ~ | 


BABY CHICKS 
All varieties. Mid- 


























Biggest Chick value offered. 
West Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 


Save ag ~+ —Baby —. oS brooders. W. 
Empie, Daytona Beach, , Pla. 





D. 
Shinn Chicks Are Better. = ranma 
100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, 

top. Mo. Si: 

Chicks.—Standard breeds, leading varieties; Janu- 
ary, February F came Catalog. » H. Chesnett, 
Greenville, . 

~ Chi icks.— Big — if ordered now for. spring d de- 
livery. 14 varieties. State accredited. ree catalog. 

Farms, Box 766, Clinton, Mo. 

Tancred White Leghorn Chicks.—Trapnest records 
our stock up to 288 eggs Lana Prices very reason- 
able. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry Farms, Roan- 
oke, Va. 

Higrade 
Lee: 


ncopas. 
dottes. Moderate prices. 64 page catalog free. 
Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas 

White and Brown » 14 cents; An 


conas, 
. Beds, 18 cents; Jer- 
sey Black Giants, 25 cents. 10 books 


per cent deposit 
your order for early delivery. Etowah Hatchery, 
Gadeden, Ala, 


and Rhode 





breeds, $8.40, 
ox 122, Green- 











Chicks. oF gy egg bred. k, id 
An ~~ 











BRAHMAS 


Mj_giocioug Brahmas win, “weigh lay, Pay Ww. 
Halberstadt, Williamston, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 


March hatched Tancred White Leghorn pullets for 
sale. Mrs. B. Biehl, Macon, Miss. 













































CeYpe «SMITH 





wis Circula- -Covered Farmers’ |Livestock 3a Retthod pales Owe sake Be 1 yackeon, 
Barly ra and Charleston. WakeBeld.’ Flat ‘Dutch rose: re roe nd S. Okl naeneneal SCn wr ink Georsie en 2 
hewi eston CXABSececescesesesesss 120, exas a Peatins’ sees a wor per inc “White Leshorn e 1 Our plant 
and ‘Copentages. Mr: 1 Fides, (Bareal postpaid: Carolinas-Virginia.| 120,000 | N. C., S.C., and V | Seaweed | beoeeer mah | ak "ie Seinen (ert Netehand seilel cate, Ove Bes 
— $1.25 : We guarantee prompt nen sieoincings Petes: 4 135,000 Miss., Tenn., La., y Ky. Sc aword | $5.60 per inch Our chickens need a e and we must sell this 
» of plants that Tifton Potato Com- Georgia-Alabama...} 100,000 | Ga., Ala., an Fla...........4 6c a word $4.20 per inch week ~~ Bend not the —_ ty reseeet 
~ pany, Ine., All four editions... 475,000 | .....cecccscecdsecscereseeeee| 27¢ a word | $18.20 per inch a, — — 2000. all select 
now ; varieties, a Charleston ' Wakeheids. Grade A ws odntqnde tg Ree. Grate No. 1 $1.00: 
; le A, » 91.68; 
and Fist Prices, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN formeriy $2.25. In lots of, not lees than ten. "Lavine 
, ; 500, $1.10; 1,000, = By express, 1.000 now. All Poultry Banch, 
ito ito 4,000. ey ed and oe, 90 thou- BIRMINGHAM, ALA , Miss, 
tion guaranteed. Plant Parti. Tifton, Ga. L (Classified ads. continued on next page) 
| THE MILDEW FAMILY—It’s ‘Weight That Counts By S. T. Adams 








RUT GEE WHIZ, 
HE'S FIFTEEN 
Pounds HEAVIER W 
TAM 
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A Glance at the Markets 


ARKETS for farm products were 
in a waiting position the middle of 
December. Grain and cotton seemed to 
be held back after the decline by the 
weight of heavy world-wide production. 
Most lines of livestock slumped after 
heavy shipments. Butter markets devel- 
oped a weak tone with increasing supply. 
Potatoes were becoming slowly adjusted 
from a somewhat uncertain condition of 
shortage. Poultry was enjoying the us- 
ual activity of the season at a level above 


the Thanksgiving market, but evgs were 
declining slowly under the seasonal gain 
in fresh supplies. Hay, feeds, apples, 


cheese, and various special lines of pro- 
duce seemed to be in fairly steady posi- 
tion. 

Wheat lost some of the early rise made 
from October to the first part of De- 
cember. The market supply of new corn 
is still moderate and the quality often 
below standard, especially in respect to 
moisture. Oats moved in line with corn 
market, meeting fair demand and some 
price gains. 

Feed markets have been quiet with 
slow, steady trade, although supply is 
ample. Low priced corn and oats doubt- 
less limit the demand. Cotton seed went 
a little lower while linseed advanced 
under export buyieg. Other feeds show 
httle change in price. 

Hay markets still show -the same fea- 
tures prevailing most of the time this 
season; moderate supply, firm price tone, 
especially for best grades, and but little 
general change in ‘prices. 


Livestock markets were jolted some- 
what by the heavy supply of mid-De- 
cember and the resulting break included 
even some grades which had been selling 
to best advantage for a long time. The 
cause seems to lie in a little too much 
enthusiasm among shippers after the well 
sustained markets of early December. 


Prices of eggs seem to have steadied a 
little during the course of the usual de- 
cline when production begins to increase. 
Receipts were running heavier in De- 
cember than a year ago. 


Fruits and vegetables, neariy the whole 
list of them, were moving lightly in De- 
cember, not far from 1,200 cars a week 
most of the time. Potatoes show a tend- 
ency to get back nearer the top prices 
of late October... Cabbage held its rise 
fairly well, ranging $35 to $40 per ton. 
Cranberries, lettuce and tomatoes moved 
up. Onion markets were slow and dull 
as usual in winter, but even these moved 
up alittle. Celery and sweet potatoes show 
variation in quality and price but good 
stock sells well. Spinach holds steady at 
comparatively high prices. 


Apples have not changed much in 
price. Standard varieties and leading 
grades of barreled apples sell in the city 
markets at $4 to $7, and in baskets most- 
ly $1.25 to $2. The price range has been 
5 to 25 per cent lower than last year 
except for varieties of light production. 


Potato. prices picked up slowly as the 
partly frozen stuff was worked out of 
the markets, but the country wide level 
the middle of December was not very 
different from the average of about $3.50 
per hundred pounds in midwinter. 


Cotton fell below. the 19-cent line at 
times and the range is 3 to 4 cents below 
last year’s corresponding price } level. 
Demand slowed down as usual ini a de- 
clining market but consumption so far 
considerably exceeds that of last season. 


22443 


We're Glad to Save the Money 
for You 


WHEN you get ready send us a list 

of the magazines to which you want 
to subscribe and we will be glad to 
quote the very lewest club prices: avail- 
able to us as publishers. We can save 
money for you on new subscriptions or 
renewals. We are glad to give this ser- 
vice to readers of The Progressive 
Farmer. sister . 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 











Learn Pelegraphy.—Operators neeled. Salaries 
lerge. Position guaranteed or wition refunded. Re- 
armers’ é duced rate now on. Address Dept. Mct€oo} Tele- 
graph College, Sandersville, Ga, 
Brown Leghorns,—Choice breeding stock SYRUP 
from state winners. Circular, J. B. ES: For Sale.—A-) Georgia Cane Syrup, in new 35- 
Boone Miss. gallon barrels, eighty cents per gallon. V. B. Bush, 





White Leghorns.—My hens led Alabama National 














Albany, Ga. 











CHICKS *s:. 


L 
Bet Bared 

















Egg Laying Contest fifteen conseoutive weeks last, win- Sugar Cane Syrup.—Best quality; new cypress bar- From officially tested Ricca ge from 
: ; , ron ia 
- % eee. aay = a y AF. 5 re » 9c gallon, freight paid. Check with white diarrhea infection. 
FA. Rew, Carrollton, Ala, order, _W._W. Williams, Quiman. Ge. Rapid Growth—Early Maturity—High Pro- 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS TOBACCO duction. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed, 
- ~ —— on weng Write for Itlustrated Folder and Prices 
For Sale.—A few extra good Barred Reck cock- Hom Tobacco—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; smok- HALL BROS., Poplar Hill Farm, 
erels. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. ing, 10, $2.50. Pay when received. F. Gupwen, Bard- Box 62, Wallingford, gy ee 
i] 7 
Buff Rocks.— Blue ribbon winners biggest show. in well, Ky: 
Seuth. Production three times average Mississippi ~ 'Tobaceo poxtpeid: mellow chewing, 5 pounds, $1.40; 
hen Begs, $2.00 sitting. Mettra Hawkins, Cold- 10 pounds, $2.50; smoking, 26c pound. Homer Prince, 
water, Migs. Sharon, Teun. . | Say 
RHODE ISLAND REDS Natur al Leaf 1 rep Chewing, 5 pounds, $1.7 75; ayer 
= in cuit unds, yunds 25 Smoking: 5 
S. C. Rhode Island RBeds.—Some choise cockerelg 29 deunds, $3. 20 unds, 4 
unds, $1.25: ie ssceliila $2.50; 20 pounds, $4.50. allen are 
nd pullets, Booking orders eggs and baby chicks. pounds, $2 : ~ — Mice ; 
Write your wants. T. W. Nations, Elberton, Ga. Hickory Ridge Farm, Mayfield, Ky. wee & 18, tate at ay ste, oom 
Baskin’s 8. C. Reds.—Linebred for color, type and Homespun Tobaceo.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 10 concur catalog and 4 bed 
production, Hatching eggs $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00 pounds $2.50; 20 pounds $4.50; smoking, 5 pounds THE MILLER HATCHERI 
for 15, Cocks and pens. Longview Red Farm, Car- $1; 10 pounds $2; 20 pounds $3.50. Pipe free. Sat- 5 
rollton, Ga. isfaction guaranteed. Farmers’ Union, Mayfled, Ky. Box 526, Lancaster, : 
WYANDOTTES If you like leaf tobaceo, try thie: : have bad, none ‘ a 
x ‘ rd. t’s long, bread, & ea ne flavor. 
: Coenhinn Wyandottes.—5 pullets, 1 cockerel, $15. . Pav “3 $1 35: Ty 20. P man Ang mild smoking, & 
}. W. Upehureh, Gordo, a . 4 pounds $i] ; 10, $2. delivered. Take my advice, 
TURKEYS order now. If my advice wasn’t good I could not have Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. 
S ae hd ——_-.___—— kept ad im this paper for years. ©. D. Collier, Agt., ino (a Mats Ceo redited, Incubate 25,000 
One trio nice purebred Bronze turkeys, 1925 hatch. Martin, Tenn. Ca liwe detivery 
$16.00, Woodson Bros., Steele, Ala. ja, 
Be yurbon pra, turkeys: $15.0 Otrio; toms $7. 00; hens 
55.00. J, W. Upehurch, Gordo, Ala. 


First. prize win- 


108 fine Goldbank Bronze turkeys. 
W. Routt, Sonora, 


ers. Shipped on approval. 
Kentucky. 


Big Victory 
turkeys for sale. 
to $6.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Farms, Massillon, Ala. 





“and King George Mammoth Bronze 
Toms $8.00 to $10.00; hens $5.00 
Walnutta Stock 





Turkeys! Turkeys!—Better than ever and more of 
them. Giant Gold Bronze, most select strain. Many 
years’ experience in breeding and shipping superior 
birds. Toms $10.00; hens $7.50. Mrs. Julia G. San- 


derson, Houston, Miss, 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

“Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, Ducks 

circular. John Hass, Bettendorf 


For Sale.—Purebred Narragansett turkey 
Jersey Black Giant chickens. Mrs. Marsh 
Henshaw, Ky. 





Geese, Free 


Towa, 
also 
iensh 1aw 





Sheppard’s famous Ancona cockerels and pullets. 
White Leghorn cockerels. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Adirondack Poultry and Pet Steck Farm, Lake 
Clear Junction, _N. A 


—seaers 
Leghorns ; 
Black Langshans, 


Reds, Wyandottes ; ~ White, Black, Brown 

Anconas, Black Spanish, “Black Minorcas. 
Dark Comin: a7 Buff 

tons. Our birds have won at 


Orping 
rmingham, Nashritle, 
Memphis, Chattanooga, Hunterville. Every 


prize winner. Byery shipment guaranteed. % ial 
y eaarrecere on January orders. Jackson Poultry Yards. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 

Berkshires.—Big type. James W. 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

Young registered Duroc 


boars, 
and gilts, ready for breeding. 
ville, Tenn. 











Graves, American 





ready for service; 
Knapp Farm, Nash- 





CHESTER WHITES _ 


~ Chester Whites won over half of the prizes, inelud- 
ing grand champion and reserve champion on dressed 
carcass at 1924 International Show. You grow hogs 
for meat production, ink it over. Get information, 
prices on our all champion blooded registered pics. 
Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


oO. I. C. 


“Hogs.—All ages; pedigreed, double treeted 
Picture and catalog 

















pound pig, $15. Pair $28. Trio $40 
> te M. Foster, Rushville, Mlinois. 
HOLSTEINS sf 
Registered Holstein bull, King Segis Pontiac breed- 
ing, out of high record dam. traight top line. 
Ready for heavy service. Write for photogr 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 
DOGS 





For-.Sale.—Fine year old black and tan tree dog. 
H. Phillips, Bear Creek, Ala. 
Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. Fur finders. Cat- 
alogue. KasKaskennels, Herrick, Ill. 
Pine registered Collie pups for sale. 
marked, 4H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn 


1enegyen old_ registered. Collie, bred to registered 
dog, $15.0 M. I. Upehureh, Gordo, Ala 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Free Book. Eh ay Coming Before Christ. 
Mission, Roches: N.. ¥. 

Glass Fabric. sa for hotbeds, 
35 cents pe Square yard, postpaid, 
Newton; N 








Handsomely 








Megido 





cold frames, etc., 
R. L. McRee, 





Accounts, Noten Claims collected anywhere in world. 
May's Col 








No charges unless collected. ncy, 
Orlando, Fia., and Somerset, Ky. 
FARM MACHINERY 
ae for Sale-—One 20 H.P. Engine 
and Boiler wheels; one 54 Rebuilt Frontiaae Saw 
Mill; Saws “hod Belts. Second hand, worked over 
and put A-1 qumae. Write for prices. E. L. 


Puckett, — 79- Rankin Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


~ Machinery for Sale.—One 20 H.P. Farquhar Engine 
25 H.P. Farquhar Boilers; one ee 


mounted on 

quhar Sew Mili; one Tower Edger; Saws ts. 
Seeond hand, worked over and put in A-1 condition. 
Write for prices.. E. L. Puckett, 79 Hankin Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Filme for ag: Be 





Se, 4c, Se. Sat- 
odak Shop, Bir- 























isfact Brombere's 
p< or mal oe ; mae 
MUSICAL 
in Phon a Pla 
pinnetweas fr we if you wake we, bave monty 
BE. Forbes & Bons Piano Co. Birmingh Ala. 
. PATENTS be 
ts.—Time counts in applying Don't 
risk delay in protecting your ideas: Send sketch or 
model for ine or write for free book, ‘“How 
‘o Obtain a oe =e “Record of Inventien” form. 
No for on how .to proceed. Com- 
1 -strictly confidential. Prompt. careful, 
Pet  aturnep 779-B Soret Senk Buia ‘ae 
re 7 street from Patent Otte), Washington, 
SCHOOLS AND omnes 
All wen, 


ess eon Pees, eee 
225, Louis, Mi 














Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents Wanted. 








tal Prices. 
missourt pouLTRY FARMS, Columbi: 












AGENTS WANTED i 





Concord 





RIVERSIDE CHICKS 


Ready now. Purebred, heavy 
‘Blood tested, State inepested. Catalog free. 


Route 











laying strains, 

RIVERSIDE roperay FARM, 
i1-B, noxvitie, Tennessee 

International Baby ‘ bee Association) 








meetin, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get our ee sample case, Toilet articles, Perfumes { 
and specialties. stay >—~ “ed profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB., St. Lou 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, soilet goods. sapere nee unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 173, St. Louis f 


Bankrupt and Rummage Sales.—Make $50.00 daily 
We start 
Dept. 


you, furnishing everything. Distributors, 


105, 609 Division, Chicago. 





Agents.— Make 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in_all uten- 


Sell Mendets, a 


this month. Write for 
offer 


a2 ooper’ s Blue Ribbon Chicks 


to pick from. $12 per 100 and.up. All chick 
from High Quatity Flocks. Big 


Member I. B. 
x A, Cooper’s Baschhes, Langdon, Mo. 





a dollar an hour. 














PUREBRED POULTRY 








sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. ©o.. Dept 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y 

A paying position open to representative of charac- 
ter. Take orders shoes-hosiery direct te wearer. Good 
income, Permanent. Write new. Tanners Shoe Mfg. 
Co., 11-252 © St., Boston, 

Agents, write for free samples. Sell Madison ‘‘Bet- 
ter-Made’’ Shirts for large manufacturer direct to 
wearer. No capital or experience required. Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Shirts, 560 
Broadway, New York. 





sales ; 
you with license. 
trust. 





Agen 
proof) 
40 
experience required. 
deliver and collect 


Credit. given. Pay you daily, monthly bonus- besides. 
1926 tine now ready. We furnish samples. Spare 
time will do. Macochee Textile Company, Station 


29029, 


No dull times selling food. People must eat. 
eral distributors make big money, 
up. 


Fed- 
000 yearly and 


LEGHORNS 





winners? for ne 


alter them. Ci 
Write reate bl ee wieinews' pd, tree warmed wos BES 
@. FERS, 


premnis se PULLETS 
nds now at low prices Trapnested, 
pedigreed. Egg con’ mee 








tal or experience needed. Guaranteed 





“unsold goods may be returned. We furnish 
Your $20.00 starting order sent on 
Free samples to customers, Repeat orders 
Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








2311 Archer, Chicago. 


1.80 daily in advance (send for sworn 
introdueing new Insured Hosiery. 57 styles, 
colors, guaranteed seven months. No c 
You simply take orders. We 
(or you can deliver, suit yourself). 






Cineinnati, Ohio. 





males and females. 


ilts for spring litters. 
W. 1. Loccins, Som 


DUROC-JERSEYS 





REGISTERED DUROCS > 


Best blood lines; big Sgt, immanion’, Sy 
{ . 





Se ene ee Oe 0 ee ee 


GOOD RESULTS AS USUAL 


On December 16 we received a letter from Mr. 
ing us to continue his advertisement for four 


H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn., advis- 
more weeks. He further stated, 


“T am still getting results.” 


This statement, in a way, ex 


resses the sentiment of the majority of 
hing 


our classified 


advertisers. Advertising in e Progressive Farmer, reac the well-to-do farmers 
in every Southern state, makes it very easy to buy, sell or trade. 

You should not put off mies your order any lenger. If you have 

farm implements, land, c oT swine, cattle, seeds, or 

anythii that farmers need, AD Wgp ewe IT. It is the t and 

most effective way to dispose of surplus np 


Our next available issue is January 16. Ad 
hands 


these interested in 
start your advertisement in this Special. 


This issue will be our ann 
“More and Better Poultry.” 


this issue must be in our 
POULTRY Y SPE issue 
Don’t fail to 


Send your order today so we can reserve space for you 


Your order, together with your remittance, should be sent to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER birmingham, Ala. 
Gs oe Se 











Boys, We Want You 


ERE’S a blank for you if you didn’t send in that one last week. You 
won't want to miss all the fun of being a Lone Scout in 1926 or of not 


enjoying all the good things m store for 
bers. 
Date..... ‘4 4 


In signing my name below this “application for 
membership in the Lone Scouts of America, which 


I do with the approval of my parents or g 


I do hereby take the accompanying Pledge, hich 
I have read and which I thoroughly understand. 


The fee for joining the Lone Scouts of America 
a charge 


Card. 
giving 


is 15 cénts; there are no Loe exc 
= 5 cents for the yearly roll call 

fee entitles a boy to a Membership 
oes a copy of the Lone Scout Handbook, ' 
all necessary directions. 

A Bronze Member: 

cluded in t 
bership fee of # cents is sent, 


NWO + Soe scce sista heures ye Arey Serle. Seiap ies vipsawecesee 
Matiedattts oie. 6:24 Asie s a ey Age..... 
R. F. D. or Street....... sees weai wpiecessarseneenrsnpes 


Badge will also be ip- 
hé membership outfit if the full mem- 


as a Lone Scout 


our Progressive Farmer Tribe mem- 












Jonicamatpiinignehpnicinaliinitertitss.a™ 200s) os ne@egbeneceternsesch tubtnk mdapindanedeeenede 











































saving if you onder a 
ites eire’ er and big premivm 


MERVILLE, TENN. 


























SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


» Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 
Headache Neuralgia. Colds Lumbago 
Pain Toothache Neuritis Rheumatism 


Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’ package 
which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin tg the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Selicylicacié 


ee ee ee 


a > 
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Pioneer Engine Support 


The engine ran more smoothly 
and with greater 


wer, 
on hills. A touc 


His Ford was three years old. 
When he started the engine, the 
car shook like an old timer with a 
touch of ague. He bought a Pio- 
neer En Support and put it 
around the fly-wheel housing. Just 
like buckling a huge strap around 
the car!- The iodine took anew 
lease on life. Excessive shaking, 

floor boards and 


te pcr gna 
body, and the old Ford was good 
for a few more years. 

(An actual experience. Name on request.) 


Your Ford needs a Pioneer Engine 
Support. Put one on when the 
car is new, and you’ll save yourself 


vibration, 
brake chatter stopped. lots of trouble a year from now. 
Price, $2.50. $2.75 West of Rockies. 


Mnfd. by THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. ¥. 





co ae 


y STOP 
” Ford Vibration 





| crazy.” 











WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITIES 


» A little land and a few trees will give you big cash 
returns with but a small amount of-work. Get a copy of 


our new, booklet about.the best fruit crops for 
the Sotth—Oranges, Pecans, Persimmions, 
Plums and Peaches. It will help you to 
choose the fruit best suited tg your commun- 
ity: and tell you the best eties to grow. 
Send today for a FREE copy. 24-26 
NURSERIES CO. Gien Saint Mary, Florida, 

The targest growers of Citrus Trees in the world 


SOUTHERN 
‘PLANTING 
FACTS 





We have no agents. 











MAN OF THE HOUR—°: the right man, who is in the right place 
THE and does the right thing at the right time. 
If you are the right man, you can qualify, by taking an agency for the sale of 
jour Monuments. Your profits will be large. Send in the ceupon today. 

= 


Coggins Marble Company, 
45 Main St, Canton, Ga. 
I am the right man. Please send me the right information. 




















NECESSITY 


It was the first quarrel since their mar- 
riage and he was getting the worst of it. 
“Well, men are fools to marry!” he said at 
last. 

“Of course they are,” she answered. “But 
what are women to do? There’s nothing 
else they can marry.”—Newark Dispatch. 


CHANGED HIS NAME 


A locust with wing-power to spare 
Flew up and still up in the air. 
“I’m & locust no more,” 

He exclaimed, “for I soar— 
They must call me a highcust down. theret” 


* 


SUPERSTITIOUS 
Bosco—“‘Your dog howled all night.” 
Rosco—“That’s a sign of death. Whose, 

I wonder?” 
Bosco—“Your dog’s if: he howls again to- 
night.”—Madrid Buen Humor. 


PRECAUTION 
“When I was a small boy,” Pat was tell- 
ing Mike, “me father used to say to me, 
‘Pat, learn to ¢ut your finger nails with 
your left hand, for some day ye may lose 
yer right wan.’” 


RATHER INDEFINITE 
Rastus—“Ah wants a divorce. Dot woman 
jes talk, talk, talk, night and day. Ah cain’t 
get no rest and dat talk am drivin’ me 


Judge—“What does she talk about?” 
Rastus—“She doan’ say.” 


A REASONABLE CLUE 
Nurse (at insane asylum)—“There’s a man 
outside who wants to know if any of the 
male patients have escaped lately.” 
Doctor—“Why does he ask?” 
Nurse—“He says somebody has 
with his wife.”—Cornell Widow. 


LOVE VS. VANITY 
Mr. Glummer—“If I should die before you 
I hope you won’t wear mourning.” 
His Wife—“I won’t. I tried on some last 
winter when you were so ill and it made me 
look 10 years older.’-—Fenton News. 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


“I belave,” declared Pat, “that me young: | 
est son’s born to be a surgeon.” | 
“Phwat leads ye t’ say that?” asked Mike. 
“Oi caught him using the scissors on a | 
book oi’d bought, and before oi c’d stop him | 
he cut out the appendix.” | 


ONE BORN EVERY MINUTE 


A man in a hospital for mental cases sat 
fishing over a flower bed. A visitor ap- 
proached and, wishing to be affable, re- | 
marked: 

“How many have you caught?” 
the 


run off 





“You’re the ninth,” was reply.—De | 


Laval Monthly. 


said arson White, 


“Brothah Johnson,” 


| “Ah’d lak to git yo’ to come to ch’ch.” 


“Why, pahson,” exclaimed Mr. Johnson, | 
shocked, “dey ain’t no need fo’ me to come 
to ch’ch. Yo’-all don converted me las’ Au- 
gus’.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Goprmisht, 1935, by 














foue SANDY CLAUS SMILIN’ 
,ROUN' ON-EVY-BODY ELSE, 
BUT HE SORTER LOOKIN’ 
AT ME LAK HE CAINT 
JES’ SOME-HOW PLACE 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Trouble wid de. man whut’s got jes’ a}. 


Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new, 
milder form of good old Mus- 
terole especially prepared for 
babies and small children. 

At night, when awakened by the 
warning, croupy cough, rub the clean, 
white ointment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to 
the seat of the trouble. 

. It does not blister like the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
sore throats well, stops croupy coughs 
and colds. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





EY Reliable and Pull of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business, A trial 
will make you our permanent customer, 


WF PRIZE COLLECTION Rodis 


worth 7, Lettuce, To wk 
c Tomatoes 11 the Angst, worsh ie; Terni 
15c; 10 Spring Flo 
7 worth 25c. 65 varictieain all; worth $1. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


nv 
oe, 
b 








and 


Sey 








Wl in-fluence. he all time tryin’ to use it! | 


Color Your Butter 


Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 

Before churn- 

ing add one-half 

teaspoonful to 

each gallon of 

cream. and out 

of your churn 

comes butter 

of Golden June 

shade, 

lion Butter Col- 

or” is purely 

vegetable,harm- 

less, and meets 

all State and National food laws. Used 

for 50 years by all large creameries. 

Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 

tasteless. Large bottles cost only 35 

cents at drug or grocery stores. Write 
for free sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
TTT (SSMS SSS 


_4I_ORIDA 
DAYTONA PARK ACRES 


Adjoin the city limits of Daytona 


the fimest beach in the world. 


5 to 640 Acre 


tracts immediately adjoining our re- 
cently sold subdivisions and are suit- 
able for further subdividing, farming 
or holding. ; tf 


Daytona Park Development Co. 
INC. : 
hese Daytona Beach, Fla. ke 


| ftake Orders Fan: 
iz F 








Monuments 


Think of getting $15 to $50 commission for 
simply taking one monumentorder! Our 3,500 

ents make $90 to $150 monthly IN SPARE 

IME, Youcan dothe same by simply show- 
ing our catalog of marble and granite monu- 
mente and sending ween ven you by 
friends and relatives, Write for 8 today! 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Compan 


Ott etetose tis ae cer Siti nie ty 


| “Dandelion Butter Color” gives That e 


“Dande- ~ 


Beach and ars twenty minutes from (7 
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